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THE "VAN TKOMP." 
PaktI. 

Admiral Van Tbomp was the greatest, in 
popular Dutch estimation, of their naval com- 
manders, De Ruyter himself not excepted. 
There is a print of him, more or less coarsely 
done, to be seen upon the walls of every 
lust'haiis in Holland^ finer ones in private 
mansions and in the king's palaces. To be 
sure, it cannot be denied that he succumbed 
at last to the English Blake ; but defeat was 
more glorious for Van Tromp than was his 
triumph to the victor^ by chance and the 
force of overwhelming numbers. Only by 
such immense superiority of force could the 
English of those days have hoped for success 
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when opposed to the valiant Hollanders. 
This is an article of faith in Deutschland to 
this hour. The Hollander believes it as firmly 
as do the Prussians — who^ being* not much 
more than twenty to one, have just achieved 
so magnificent a victory over the Danes — that 
it was they who won Waterloo. These foolish 
fables are still seriously taught in Dutch and 
Prussian schools. The phrase, "he lies like 
a Moniteur^^ is applicable to other official 
documents besides those published in the 
French Government journal. 

Hero-worship would appear to have been 
an elevating faith, on a modest scale, in the 
case of the seaman who has left the world 
" A True Narrative of the Shipwrecks and 
Sufferings of Jahn van Tromp, by the fury of 
winds and waves and of savage men and terri- 
ble beasts, such as tig-ers and lions and croco- 
diles.^' This pamphlet, printed at Rotterdam 
in 1788, concludes with an appeal for pecu- 
niary assistance, which the writer felt no 
doubt of receiving", not on account of any 
merit of his own, but that he was a descendant 
of the renowned Admiral Van Tromp, the ter- 
ror of England, and whilst he lived sovereign 
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of the narrow seas, whose glorious example 
he, Jahn van Tromp, had done his best 
humbly to imitate, not by ^eat actions in 
war — modest Jahn ! — ^but by zealous endea- 
vours to benefit in other ways his native land. 

Whether or not Jahn van Tromp had 
any right to call himself a descendant of 
the famous admiral^ may be doubted; but 
the name alone was a potent spell to conjure 
with. A considerable sum was raised, and 
Jahn ended his somewhat eventful life in 
competence and peace. 

Apart from his real or supposititious 
affinity to the admiral, Jahn van Tromp 
was certainly entitled to the sympathy of 
his countrymen on his own account^ suppos- 
ing the story of his shipwrecks, sufferings, 
&c. to have been written with fidelity. That, 
I think, may be fairly conceded, allowance 
being made for the natural exaggeration 
which few persons are not guilty of when 
writing of their esteemed selves. 

An epitome of his voyages and adven- 
tures will not be without interest. 

It may be reasonably supposed that 
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Jahn van Tromp^ so called^ was bom in or 
near the city of Botterdam, in the beginning* 
of tbe month of July 1737, as, on the twenty- 
third of that month, and jost upon the stroke 
of midnight,' there was a loud ringing at the 
outer gate of a Madame Catterina Jansen's 
dwelling. The household were in their first 
sleep ; but the summons was so sharply ans- 
wered by Frau Ranz, that one might almost 
have imagined she had been waiting up for 
the purpose. Madame Catterina^s bell was 
rung violently at almost the same moment. 
The excellent lady had not only been aroused 
from slumber, but much alarmed by so fierce 
a summons at such an hour. Her first 
thought was that the house was on fire. 
That fear was quickly dispelled by the en- 
trance into her bedroom of Frau Kanz^ much 
flustered, and carrying in her arms a small 
box, directed to ^^the angel of mercy, 
Madame Jansen/' and in the Ud of which a 
number of holes had been bored. The "angel 
of mercy'* directed Frau Banz to open the 
mysterious box. She did so, and nestled 
there an infant lay, delicately swathed in 
fine linen. It was apparently a healthy 
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child, not more than three weeks old, as a 
medical gentleman consulted the next morn- 
ing* decided. There was a brief note in the 
box, written in a female hand^ which set 
forth that the child was of honourable par- 
entage, and that its name was Jahn van 
Tromp. It would one day be claimed^ and 
Madame Catterina would then find that she 
had saved a child in whose veins flowed 
the same blood as her own. This was a 
powerful appeal to the wealthy widow's pecu- 
liar weakness, for on nothing did she pride 
herself so highly as that she was a collateral 
descendant of " the terror of England, and 
sovereign of the seas.'' Madame Jansen 
decided to adopt the child — a resolution 
which Frau Ranz highly approved of. Jahn 
van Tromp was educated with and treated 
precisely as het own children. The lad 
was about fourteen years of age, when both 
Madame Jansen and the Frau Eanz were 
carried off by fever within a few days of 
each other. 

This was a double bereavement to poor 
Jahn. Frau Banz^ if not his real mother, — as 
envious, backbiting slanderers insinuated, — 
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always treated him with great kindness, and 
would, there is no doubt, have left him, had 
she had time, the whole of her hoarded savings 
— ^not a contemptible sum ; her mother, to 
whom she had been g*eneral leg'atee, having 
been, like herself, a saving* woman. But 
the poor woman had not time : the fever was 
too fast for her; and as Madame Jansen's 
sons, daug'hters, and the Jansens generally 
had always looked upon Jahn van Tromp 
as an interloping" impostor, the youth was 
turned adrift upon the world with such 
clothes as he stood upright in, ten ducats 
in one of the pockets thereof, and his great 
name — whatever that might be worth. 

Jahn was a brave lad, and, after some 
natural tears were shed and dried, deter- 
mined to put ^^ a stout heart to a stiff brae,'' 
dash at once into the sea of Kfe, and strike out 
boldly. His name helped him at the first 
plunge. Mynheer Van Boetson — solid Dutch- 
man and large shipowner, chary of discourse 
as of ducats, and who could at any time have 
smoked down at least three ordinary Hol- 
landers, which is saying much — was, Jahn 
heard, just then in.want of likely lads who 
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had an inclination that way as apprentices 
to the sea-service. Now Jahn had long felt 
a decided inclination for the sea-service — an 
hereditary propensity, it may be presumed. 
Jahn at once betook himself to the Ittst- 
haiisy some distance from the city, where 
he would at that hour be sure to find 
Mynheer Van Boetgon. Mynheer listened 
gravely to the lad's application, his account 
of himself, his great liking for a sea-life, &c. ; 
but he appeared to make no very favour- 
able impression, till Mynheer's tympanum 
caught distinctly the words, Jahn van 
Tromp. " Van Tromp V^ said Van Boetson, 
enlarging his eyes considerably; " Van 
Tromp !'' 

Jahn explained, with a confidence which 
conscious faith in the truth of what he was 
saying could alone have inspired, that he 
was a genuine Van Tromp — deposited at 
Madame Jansen's door-step, with a certi- 
ficate to that effect tacked on to his swad- 
dling-clothes, at the dead of night some 
fourteen years agone. " Ha, ha !'' laughed 
Mynheer, in his fat, lazy way ; " Ha ! ha ^ 
I am afraid Mynheer was not a man of 
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such strict morality as he shoold have 
beeiL 

^ The Van Tromp hlood is good — ^must 
be good — eren when it does oome the wrong 
way. I shall take yoo^ my lad." A few 
dajrs afterwards^ Jahn embarked in ibeJumg 
Frauy gahot^ loaded with as much Dutch 
cheese as she coold carry with the aid of 
her float-boards^ bound for the port of 
London. 

Deperately slow^ but very safe craft, are 
Dutch galiots, in tolerable weather. The 
Jung Frau reached London without accident, 
and Jahn ran Tromp was fairly initiated 
into the merchant sea-service. Nothing 
worthy of special record appears to have 
occurred during the youth's apprenticeship, 
except that he won the fttvour of Mjrnheer 
Yan Boetson, who at the end of his time gave 
him the command of a fine galiot, not long 
since built, called the Zuyder Zee. This was 
going very fest indeed for a heavy-stemed 
Dutchman; but to all objections Mynheer 
had the ever-ready reply, " The Van Tromp 
blood is good — must be good, even when it 
does come the wrong way. Ha, ha 1'^ 



V 
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Mynheer Van Boetson was so pleased 
with his new craft, the Zuyder Zee^ that 
after deliberating upon the subject from 
long before she was finished till her cargo — 
cheese, of course — was shipped, and all in 
readiness for the start, he reluctantly deter- 
mined to go on board, and make the voyage 
to London for the third time in his life. 
Thirty years had passed since he last saw 
the English capital. Mynheer, notwith- 
standing that, unlike that lying Van Flam, 
he could boast of being the richest man 
in Rotterdam, could not help fancying that 
the world was getting strangely out of gear 
— ^less and less like, every day, to the dear 
old world he had been so placidly pleased 
with. At all events, he himself was chang* 
ing for the worse — there could be no question 
of that. Even his pipe had lost its potency ; 
and though he was still portly, it was a flabby 
portliness. For the first time in his life. 
Mynheer Van Boetson consulted a doctor, 
and^ to his extreme disgust, was told that he 
ate too much, drank too much, smoked too 
much. Der Teufell Why, it was just be- 
cause he could not eat, drink, smoke, neai'ly 
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00 mnch an formerly, that he was 31, ont of 
condition; and now — The doctor was 
iient to the right-about with a flea in his 
ear, and Mynheer Van Boeteon, very luckily 
for Jahn van Tromp, determined to try 
what virtue there might be in a sea-voyage, 
in such a fine ship and such splendid 
weather, A prosperous voyage out for 
Mynheer ; the maladie de mer seemed likely 
to prove a specific for all other maladies, 
since Mynheer ate almost as heartily as he 
hod been accustomed to eat, drank quite as 
freely as in the old times, and the pipe, too, 
had regained its accustomed power. That 
doctor was an ass ! Very likely. But, alas ! 
that smoke -circled vision of the lust- hails ^ 
yourself seated therein, Mynheer, as formerly, 
will never be realised. "Upon the return 
voynge,'* to quote literally Jahn van Tromp's 
narrative, "my worthy patron met with a 
terrible calamity. His heart was merry 
within him — too merry, if I may dare say 
80 ; but who shall judge another ? The 
weather was fine, but cloudy ; the moon had 
not risen, but there were a few stars ; and at 
the same time a stiffish breeze was blowing. 
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Having but a light return cargo, the Zuyder 
Zee was high in the water, and more lively 
than common. The floats were not shipped ; 
but as the breeze was freshening fast, I 
ordered that to be done. Karl Niels, the 
mate, was directed to see it done. Mynheer 
Van Boetson continued on deck. Seeing 
he was not so steady on his legs as he no 
doubt had been in his young sailor -days, 
and the Zuyder Zee rolling a good deal, I 
kept close by him. Suddenly I was called 
forward ; at the same time the vessel gave a 
great lurch : the patron was near the leeward 
gangway, which was open, — the float being 
about to be shipped ; Mynheer Van Boetson 
lost his foothold, and over he went, with a 
loud cry. I was at the gangway in a 
quarter of a minute, and peered over into 
the sea, shouting as loud as I could. No 
answer; and I could see nothing. I have 
said the night was cloudy, and there was a 
rough, chopping sea on. The men were 
getting out a boat ; I bade them make haste, 
and, myself being an excellent swimmer — I 
could swim when I was six years old — I 
jumped overboard to find and keep the 
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patron above water till help should come. 
How could I do less for so good a friend ? 
I knew he could not swim, and would be 
gone before the boat was well in the water. 
For me the risk would not be much — 
nothing. I could keep myself above water^ 
even in that sea, almost any length of time. 
Ah ! I did not know. 

^^ I had rightly supposed that the large 
bulk of the patron would keep him afloat for 
a few minutes, and that, when upon a level 
with him in the water, I should see him. I 
was right. I caught hold of the patron just 
in time, and was able, with difiSculty, to keep 
his head above water. I then looked about 
for the boat. The Zuyder Zee was lying-to, 
but I could not see the boat at first. At 
last I did ; but it was not pulling towards 

us. What should it be going that way for? 
I shouted with all my might. It did not 
seem that I was heard; and after ten 
minutes — perhaps more, perhaps less; no 
one placed as I was could count very cor- 
rectly — the boat seemed to give up the chase. 
Mdn Gottl I broke out into a hot sweat 
all over my body, though up to my neck in 



^ 
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cold water. I shoated^ and, I fear, cursed 
a^ain and ag'ain. It was no use. I and 
the patron were both lost. Ha ! it was 
terrible. The boat was hoisted in, and the 
Zuyder Zee filled. Hope was gone, and I 
prayed for my own and for the patron's soul. 
I feared it was already over with him — 
the happier he. The death-clutch upon my 
arm was so rigid, I could not have loosed 
myself had I wished to do so. 

^^ Again I strained my eyes towards the 
vessel. The salt brine in my eyes^ the black 
despair at my heart, did not make my vision 
clearer ; yet I could see that there was trouble, 
confusion, running to and fro on board, and 
that presently she lay-to again. Soon an- 
other boat was lowered, and pulled, not quite 
towards us, but nearly so, and a man in the 
bows — Hans Menz, a Holstein man, and 
a good honest fellow — bawled our names 
through a trumpet. I ralUed all my strength 
to answer — was heard ; five minutes after- 
wards, the patron and I were safe on board 
the Zuyder Zee. That was my first real 
fright, and I shall never forget it. I have 
since many times faced death when he 
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showed himself in a more horrible shape ; 
but never did his shadow fall with such chil- 
ling* darkness upon me as then. 

" Fortunately, we had a clever chirui^eon 
on board, a Frenchman, who had taken a 
passage on board the Zuyder Zee for Rot- 
terdam. He was at great trouble to re- 
store the patron; he was still warm when 
his clothes were stripped off. He was weU 
rubbed, and the beat of his heart could be 
faintly felt ; but he was quite insensible for 
a very, very long time. He had swallowed, 
the chirurgeon said, many g^allons of water. 
The poor patron ! he who had such a dislike 
of water. At last he was restored to hfe, 
but with great pain and terrible torment. 

" The Zuyder Zee arrived safely at Rot- 
terdam ; the patron was tenderly conveyed 
to his home, being too weak to walk, and the 
French chirurgeon, before leaving, desired 
private speech of me. 

" ^ I have something to say only for your 
ear. It is about Karl Niels. Do you 
know that man f he asked. ^ Yes, he is the 
patron's nephew.^ ^ Ha I he will have pro- 
party if his uncle should die — be drowned, for 
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example V ' Yes, he must expect so ; but he 
is not a favourite with the patron ; he is too 
wild and flig'Kty. A g'ood seaman, however. 
Why do you inquire about Karl V 

^^ ^ For this reason, my good young* man. 
Karl Niels went in the first boat to look for 
you and Mynheer Boetson ; he steered, and, 
according to Hans — the other man, you 
know ; yes, Hans Menz — ^quite in the wrong 
direction, looking at the drift of the sea. 
Karl Niels was obstinate — this is what I 
hear when they come back to the ship — and 
gave over the search very soon. Hans ob- 
jected strongly to giving up so quickly. 
Said you could swim like a duck. The men 
agreed with Hans. I also remonstrated with 
Karl Niels, who was obliged to give way. 
The boat was again lowered; you were 
saved. That is all. Have a care,' added 
the Frenchman, with a finger to the tip of 
his nose — ^have a care of Karl Niels. He 
loves his uncle's money; and he does not 
love you. Do not forget that. Adieu !' 

^^ It would have been well had I heark- 
ened more heedfull}'- to the chirurgeon's coun- 
sel ; but I was never of a suspicious nature. 
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Besides^ I had observed that there was ill- 
blood between him and Karl Niels. The 
way in which the Frenchman spoke of the 
patron's nephew, as if he had been a total 
stranger to him, and did not know who he 
was, surprised me. The doctor had been 
established for years in Rotterdam, and, I 
had little doubt, knew Karl Niels was Myn- 
heer Van Boetson's nephew as well as 1 did. 
^^ ^ What has that black French villain 
been saying- to you about me V asked Karl. 
^I heard my name mentioned. He has also, 
I am quite sure, been talking* about me to my 
uncle. I'll pay the fellow a pretty return 
trick some of these days, or my name is not 
Karl Niels. But what did he say to you 
about me V ' Nothing- worth telling- you, 
Karl,' said I. ^ Never mind what people 
say of you. Do what is rig-ht, and slander, 
like mud, will soon rub off when it's dry. 
For myself, I do not g*ive much credit to the 
doctor's words.' And so the subject dropped. 

'' Mynheer Van Boetson never recovered 
from the tremendous dose of salt-water he 
had swallowed,, nor do I think he was ever 
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exactly compos mentis upon the subject dur- 
ing" the few remaining* months of his life, 
though upon all other matters he was sane 
enough — ^melancholy sane, as we used to say 
in Rotterdam; meaning that he no longer 
joyed in life, and that he felt as if walking 
in the shadow of death towards a not far- 
off grave. The good, simple patron ! His 
fixed idea was, that he was drowned in- 
wardly. Nobody could persuade him other- 
wise. He was fiill, he persisted, of water, 
which obstinately refused to mix with the 
schnapps he swallowed, only to cast up again 
immediately. This was true enough. He 
died slowly, but quite resigned. He had 
no desire to remain in a world where he 
could indulge neither in schnapps nor 
smoking. His hour came : his children 
and grandchildren were gathered weeping 
round his bed. He had been a widower for 
more than a score of years. Karl Niels was 
present, and the patron was particularly 
desirous that I should be there. He gave 
us all his blessing ; said that, thanks to the 
gracious providence of God, he had been 
able to provide amply for all; told Karl 
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Niels that he had appointed me trustee of 
the sum bequeathed for his use ; and admon- 
ished him to be more discreet in his life, or 
he would bring discredit upon an honourable 
stock. Shortly afterwards, he died in peace. 

^^ The generous-heartisd patron, far over- 
valuing the service I had rendered him,* 
bequeathed me the immense sum of eight 
thousand ducats. I was dazzled, blinded 
for a time by my great fortune. My heart 
seemed too big for my bosom — it was fiill 
of gratitude to the generous donor, and 
of thanksgiving to Almighty God. Now, 
when the customary days of mourning should 
have passed, I would be able to realise the 
dream of my life, — to visit unknown seas, 
explore them, and, with the blessing of 
Heaven, bring to light some undiscovered 
portions of a globe as yet far from com- 
pletely laid open to the gaze and admiration 
of mankind. 

^^ I was thus meditating upon the future, 
when Karl Niels burst rudely into my 
apartment on the De Ruyter Quay. I had 
not seen him since the day of the /uneral, 
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when he cautiously avoided me. His face 
was pale with rage, his eyes were blood-shot. 
He had been drinking — ^he was on fire with 
drink. 

^^ ^ So, Mynheer Van Tromp/ he began, 
flouncing himself down on a chair — partly 
from rudeness, partly that he could not stand 
steadily, — ^So, Mynheer Van Tromp, you 
have made a famous nest for yourself! It 
is good to be a fine swimmer, eh V 

^^^Very good sometimes,' said I, quite 
calmly, — ^ very good, if it puts it in your 
power to save the life of a fellow-creature.' 

^^ ^ And get eight thousand gold ducats 
for about a quarter of an hour's work. That 
is excellent pay, Mjmheer Van Tromp.' 

^^ ^ Your good uncle has been a bountiful 
friend to me. And now, your business, if 
you please V 

'^ ^ My business with you — that is soon 
explained. I want my portion of that boun- 
tiful uncle's wealth: the three thousand 
ducats bequeathed to his own sister's son, 
whilst a stranger to him gets nearly three 
times as much.' 

'^ ' I have nothing to say to that, Karl 
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Niels. Ab to your portion of three thou- 
sand ducats, the money shall he yours as 
soon as I am convinced you have so reformed 
your life, that the money will not he squan- 
dered in riotous excess ; not till then/ 

" This threw Karl Niels into an awfal 
passion. He raved, blasphemed, cursed his 
uncle, then scarcely cold in his grave; and, 
I thought, would attempt personal violence 
towards myself I kept well on my guard, 
however; and being a much stronger man 
than he, there was nothing to fear. At last 
he staggered away. 

^^ My mind soon became entirely ab- 
sorbed by projects of maritime discovery. I 
dreamed thereof, both when I was awake 
and when I was asleep. I had received a 
good education, at the cost of worthy Ma- 
dame Jansen. I could speak French flu- 
ently, and understand and translate Latin* 
There was an excellent library at Botterdam. 
I passed many, very many hours there. The 
works I read were the histories of voyages 
and travels — nothing else. At last my 
studies were completed^ and I determined to 
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delay no longer converting* my theories into 
practice. 

" I contracted for a brig* of three hundred 
and fifty tons burden, which I intended to 
name — and did afterwards name — the Van 
Tramp. What a delight it was to watch the 
construction of the brig ! I drew her lines 
myself, being rather clever in that way, and 
felt sure that there were few vessels upon the 
sea that would hold their own with her. I 
loved the Van Tromp as fondly as if she had 
been my mistress, and I a moon-struck youth 
of nineteen. 

^^ One day, when I was, according to my 
daily habit, superintending the completion 
of the Van Tromp^ Karl Niels accosted me. 
He had, I believed, from what I esteemed 
trustworthy report, reformed his life, and had 
become, comparatively at all events, steady 
and self-governed. I had, in consequence, 
disbursed considerable sums, over one thou- 
sand ducats, in his behalf; he being, as I was 
informed, about to purchase a galiot, and 
sail in her, as captain and owner, in the 
carrying trade generally. I thought he 
could not do a better thing. 
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"^Your officers and crew/ said Karl^ 
^are not yet engaged, I hope?' 

^^^No; why do you ask?' 

^^ ^ Because I should like to ship myself in 
the Van Tromp. I do not think I shall ever 
succeed on my own account. I am afraid 
of myself — that is the truth. A good deal 
of the change in my behaviour which has 
been reported to you was put on that it 
might be reported to you. You gone, and 
no one left whose good opinion it will be 
worth my while to cultivate, I shall fall back 
into my old courses ; I am sure of that. You 
can save me : will you?' 

^^ The sly, beguiling, serpent-scamp ! I 
was wheedled over. Karl — a first-rate sea- 
man, as I have before remarked — wasengaged 
as chief-mate; and, the very devil of credulous 
folly taking possession of me, I intrusted 
him with the selection of the crew. For 
myself, I was too busy with the completion 
of the brig, and with maps and charts, to 
attend willingly to such details. Anticipa- 
tions of future fame engrossed me: in the 
hereafter, when that fame had fully ripened, 
and I rested from my labours in the enjoy- 
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ment of a green old age, children would ask 
of their parents and teachers, when the name 
of Yan Tromp was mentioned, ^ Do you mean 
Van Tromp the great admiral, or Van Tromp 
the great circumnavigator and discoverer?' 
Foolish dreams, no doubt, horn of enthusi- 
asm and conceit; but not the less influential 
and controlling in the heyday of vigorous life. 

^^ All was at last ready for sea, and there 
was on boai*d an excellently assorted mis- 
cellaneous cargo, made up by a number of 
speculative merchants, who had confidence in 
me. These goods were to be bartered, to the 
best of my judgment, for spices, &c. in the 
Eastern Archipelago. As I did not purpose 
returning to Europe for some time in the Van 
Tromp J the spices, &c. were to be shipped for 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, or London, by any 
ship which I might be able to charter. It 
was reckoned that the Van Tromp, with her 
cargo, was worth ten thousand ducats, at a 
very moderate estimate. 

^^The crew, exclusive of myself and Karl 
Niels, numbered eighteen hands. Of these, 
fourteen had been chosen by the first-mate. 
Three men — Hans Menz one — and a boy, 
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Dahl Bronk^ a gharp, clever youngster, with 
four eyes and four ears at the very least^ 
by myself. Once Karl Niels suggested to 
me^ in a hesitating way, that Dahl Bronk 
might be done without. I would not for a 
moment listen to the hint, and Karl did not 
again mention the matter. 

" Upon the eve of sailing, the crew were 
mustercjd ibr my inspection. They did not 
at all impress me pleasantly — quite the re- 
verses I did not recognise one familiar face, 
well acquainted by sight as I was with the 
sailor - population at Rotterdam. Appear- 
ances wen^, I knew, deceitful; but such a 
hang-dog looking lot I had never cast my 
oyos ovor. 

" *When> did you pick up these fellows, 
Karl V 1 asked, when we were alone together 
in the cabin. ^ I never beheld such a set of 
n>ugh8.' 

*' ^ Houghs, as you say, but good seamen. 
I have Iwktnl well to that- As to their 
nnighut\5s, that, should it be troublesome^ 
will Ih> easily enougli taken out of them,* 

'" 1 5!i^iid no more ; and the next monung 
we saiUnl with a favouring breeze* 
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" We had been two days at sea ; I was 
reading in the cabin ; it was the first-mate's 
watch ; the time near midnight. Karl Niels, 
after taking my directions as to the course 
to be held during the night, should there be, 
as we thought likely, a shift of wind to the 
. nor'ard, had left for some time, — when I 
was suddenly startled by the sudden appari- 
tion of Dahl Bronk slowly, cautiously emerg- 
ing, with finger on lip, and his dark eyes 
a-glitter with excitement and cunning, from 
the curtained recess where I slept — my 
sleeping-berth, in fact. The lad had no 
sooner gained his feet, than he bolted the 
cabin-door. ^ What is the meaning of this, 
Dahl V I exclaimed, but in a low voice, the 
finger on the boy^s lip warning me to do 
so ; ^ what is the meaning of this, Dahl?' 
^ Speak low. Captain Van Tromp,' said the 
boy in a low whisper, ^ or you are lost. I 
am watched as a mouse is watched by a cat 
— by fifteen cats. Did they know I was 
here talking with you, the fishes would have 
us both before we could count twenty.' 
^What do you say? You must be mad or 
dreaming.' ^ No, patron, I am as sensible 
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M J Hvnr was in my life. This is it : Karl 

Nu;Im m^^ans to have the ship. He has a 

iUmWy Hpite ag'ainst you for one thing;, in 

i\ui next place^ he wants to he rich, and, 

huufi; over head and ears in deht in Botter- 

durn find other places, does not intend to visit 

J)()UtHchland for many years to come, perhaps 

nnv(jr. It is all settled^ and to-morrow night 

iibotit thiH tinio^ you^ I^ Hans Menz^ and I 

diini Huy tlni other two Zuyder Zees^ will 

\h\ M(»izn(l and flung overboard. Why they 

don't mi to work at once is, that they are 

alhud, till th(^y got further off to sea, of being 

wpokoii with, and perhaps boarded by one of 

thn Hhips-of-wur just now hanging about the 

oouHt. Hosidos, there is no danger for them 

in waiting, I heard Karl Niels say; they 

are Halely trapped; better run no risk/ 

** Tiio l)i)y paused, looking earnestly at 

\\\i\ My heart almost ceased to beat. Brave 

as most men — the Van Tromp blood in my 

veins is assurance of that — vet mv heart al- 
« ^ * • 

nu>st ctniscii to XwwX : it seemed so* The peril 
which so siuldenlv ctmfrontod me \iiis not one 
to be bnivelv met and overcome by courage 
and audacity* What chance, what possible 
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glimmer of a chance, should I, the boy Dahl, 
and Hans Menz have against fifteen well- 
armed, prepared ruffians? Not the shadow 
of a chance ; and will my patrons, who have 
condescended to bestow upon me the smiles 
of their favour — to prove my title to which 
this little book is written — ^not at once admit 
that the situation, even to a Van Tromp, was 
an appalling one ? 

"I took refuge — to speak precisely, I tried 

to take refuge — in disbelief, notwithstanding 
that many, many circumstances, slight in 
themselves, but strongly significant viewed 
in the light of the revelation flashed upon 
me by Dahl, compelled me to believe that it 
was as the boy stated. 

" 'What proof is there?' I said, still care- 
fully under my breath ; ' what proof is 
there? what proof have you to offer me of 
this infamous conspiracy? You must, I 
repeat, be either mad or dreaming/ 

" ' Proof I proof r said Dahl. ' You will 
not take Dahl's word. You want proof. 
I might be vexed at being doubted, but 
that you were a messenger of mercy to my 
poor mother. She bade me never leave you. 
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always watch over your safety and welfare. 
Let us put that behind us/ (His — Dahl 
Bronk's — was a singularly sensitive, observ- 
ing — ay, and cultivated — mind, even at that 
age. Had he lived, his career would, I am 
sure, have amply vindicated my early appre- 
ciation of his remarkable qualities.) ^ Let 
us put that behind us. I will presently give 
you proof — at least, I hope to be able to 
do so.' 

"Dahl stepped on tiptoe to the door, 
gently withdrew the bolts, crept forth, and 
was gone, perhaps, t^n minutes. The 
cabin-door was softly reopened, and Dahl's 
hand beckoned me to come forth. ' Hush, 
hush V he whispered. Enough to say, that 
we crawled towards a concealing niche, 
when I heard from the lips of Karl Niels 
and three or four of his fellow-conspirators 
enough to convince me that Dahl Bronk had 
told me only the truth. 

" * And now, Dahl Bronk,' said I, * what 
is to be done? How can we escape from 
these tigers V 

" * That can, I think — if no suspicion is 
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felt by the pirates — for they are pirates — 
if no suspicion that you or any body has 
guessed their game arises in their minds 
during* the next twenty hours, be prettily 
managed. We are now crossing the Bay of 
Biscay — well out to sea. To-morrow even- 
ing it will be Hans Menz's watch. He and I 
understand each other. There is a boat, as 
you know, lashed astern. The sea is calm for 
the Bay. You can take a fancy, if the wind 
falls — ^and I am sure, so is Hans, that it will 
fall — to try your hand at fishing. There are 
fine fish in the Bay. Have the boat lowered 
in the afternoon. When you return on board, 
it will be Hans' duty to see the boat pro- 
perly secured. Very well. Instead of that, 
she will be drawn up close under the stem. 
You and I, Captain Van Tromp, will drop 
into her water, liquor, and provisions enough 
for us three — you, captain, Hans, and my- 
self. That done, we ouselves drop silently 
down into the boat, cast off the painter, 
make sail for the land ; and when the cut- 
throats burst in here to accomplish the bloody 
work, their victims will be beyond reach.' 
^The scheme is well conceived,' I said ; ^ pray 



I 
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Heaven that it may be successfully carried 
out!' * Another thing/ said Dahl — how 
suddenly he seemed to have put on intellec- 
tual strength and stature! — ^another thing: 
you have on board some thousands of gold 
ducats. Now, do you know that I heard 
you and Karl Niels talking about them? 
He agreed with you, that much more profit 
could be made of them in the Spice Islands 
and elsewhere, than by leaving them at in- 
terest in Rotterdam. Karl Niels has his 
eye upon those ducats. Mein Oott F added 
Dahl, ^ what a rich prize you are ! But, 
Captain Van Tromp, you will, I hope, dis- 
appoint the rascal of those ducats. Get them 
ready to drop into the boat.' 

" My good star reigned. All was safely 
stowed, we cast loose, hoisted sail, and when 
morning dawned the Van Tromp was dis- 
tant twelve miles from us at least. She was 
steering due south. The villain, Karl Niels, 
had gained all he had played for, with the 
exception of the ducats we had brought ofi*; 
and we had saved our lives — supposing a 
tempest should not come on ; and that, look- 
ing at the signs in the heavens, was not at all 
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unlikely. I wept bitter, very bitter tears ; 
and — will my kind patrons believe me ? — not 
so much, not nearly so much, for the loss of 
worldly wealthy as for the frustration of my 
eager ambition to become a great maritime 
discoverer. It was there the villain's dag- 
ger pierced me to the quick. Heavens! 
I was whelmed in grief, affliction, and 
despair. Fool that I was — miserable^ be- 
sotted fool ! — to have been the dupe of such 
a knave as Karl Niels! 

'^ About noon on the second day after cast- 
ing loose from the Van Trompy during which 
we had not made much progress — the weather, 
contrary to expectation, continuing calm — a 
sail hove in sight. The light breeze wafted 
us towards her, she towards us; and about 
four p.m. we were within hailing-distance. 
She was the Morgenblatt, from Bremen, 
bound to Manhattan,^ America, one of the 
new plantations there. We went on board, 
and were kindly received by Captain Dronk- 
heim. My story interested him. He ques- 
tioned me over and over again as to all the 

r 

♦ Afterwards New York, and founded by the 
Dutch. 
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most trifling* details. We smoked many 
pipes over the matt^r^ but could make no- 
thing* satisfactory of it. Captain Dronk- 
heini would have shifted us to any home- 
ward-bound vessel^ but none spoke with us, 
and the chance was that the first land 
upon which we should set foot would be the 
island of Manhattan. I took very ill — ^it 
was the heart-sickness. The weather kept 
calm, with occasional catVpaws. I was 
awakened from heavy slumber one morning 
by Captain Dronkheim. 

^* * Captain Van Tromp/ said he, * we 
have cast anchor in the bay of an island 
called Pico. It is one of the Azores, and, I 
think, uninhabited. The Van Tromp is an- 
chored very near to us : Hans Menz and 
Dahl Bronk say she is certainly the Van 
Tromp' 

" ^ What is that you say?' cried I, jump- 
ing up, new life seeming* to pour through 
my veins. * The Van Tromp anchored near 
us ! Mein Gott ! it is a Providence. There 
must be authorities in the Azore Islands. 
I will have my beautiful brig again.' 

" ^ Be tranquil, my friend,' said Dronk- 
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heim. ^ I, Hans, and Dahl have well consi- 
dered this little affair. In the first place, there 
are no authorities in the Azore Islands to be 
. come at that could do us g'ood. As soon as 
the Van Tromp shall have taken in enough 
water she will be off, and it will not be the 
authorities that shall put treacle on her tail. 
No, no. There is a better plan than to 
depend upon the authorities, if there are 
any.' 

^^'What is that, my friend Captain 
Dronkheim?' said I, all in a perspiration 
from excitement j ^ what is that, my friend 
Captain Dronkheim V 

'' ' Well, it's that clever young'ster, Dahl 
Bronk's, plan. That's a lad, now, I would 
much sooner have for a friend than a foe. 
But stop. We are excellent friends. Cap- 
tain Van Tromp, you and I, are we not V 

'' ^ Excellent friends.' 

" « Very good. Now what, between 
countrymen and good fellows, do you think 
the MorgenUatt and cargo are worth ? Not 
much of a cargo, it is true; and the vessel is 
old, that also is true : there is no deception 
in me, — I come of a good old honest stock ; 

VOL. II. D 
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not 80 ^*and as the Van Tromps, but honest, 
sound at heart. Is the Morgenblatt worth, 
with cargo, two thousand of your gold 
ducats? Come, now r 

^^ ^ Yes, if I wanted her and the cargo.* 

" * That is it, my friend. You do want 
her to get back the Van Tramp. Ah! you 
open your eyes — begin, perhaps, to see a 
little. Now listen, friend Van Tromp. The 
Morgenblatt and cargo do not belong to 
me. The Van Tromp has, I am told, two 
pretty cannon on board, and the little trick 
we are thinking of may not come off suc- 
cessfully. I cannot, therefore, — the pro- 
perty not being mine, — run risks. But if 
you will give me two thousand ducats, which 
I shall send to the next island away from 
this in sure deposit, you shall have the 
Morgenhlatty and the Morgenblatt will get 
you the Van Tromp J 

^^I was still at sea. Hans and Dahl 
were called to enlighten me. They did so ; 
and the scheme proposed looked likely. 

^^^ Still,' I said, Hhis little manoeuvre 
can be carried out without the necessity of 
my purchasing the Morgenblatt.^ 
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^' ^ Ah ! my friend/ said he, ^ you want 
the barg'ain to be all on your side. Now, I 
wish to do my friend Captain Van Trorap 
a good office, and to sell the MorgenUatt 
at a fair price — a faSr price between friends ; 
two thousand ducats is a fair price, that wall 
be admitted — has been admitted by Captain 
Van Tromp himself. Now, then, is it a 
barg-ain ? if so, to business.' 

^^' Captain Dronkheim,' I said, ' I would 
shake hands with Beelzebub, to be revenged 
upon that villain Kari Niels, and get my 
own again/ ^ 

'^ The plan proposed offered every chance 
of success. The boats of the Van Tromp 
were busy taking in wood and water ; and 
being in a hurry about it, all hands, except 
an old man and a boy who were left on board, 
were employed in the business. It had been 
a sultry season ; the rivulets were nearly dry, 
and the labour of getting a full supply of 
water was tedious. It would be easy enough, 
were we swift and resolute, to seize the Van 
Tromp ; and as — spite of his villany towards 
myself — I, upon mature reflection, was not 
desirous of having the life of Karl Niels, 
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the nephew of my patron and benefactor, upon 
my soul, I determined to allow him and his 
fellow-ruffians to escape in the vessel I had 
purchased. 

"There must have 'been a traitor on 
board of us ; I, at least, am strongly in- 
clined to that opinion. Certain it is, that 
when we, pulling* lustily, sought to board 
the brig" at early dawn of morning, after 
ascertaining that the Van Tramj/s boats 
were drawn up on the beach, and, as we 
supposed, the seamen had, as usual, gone 
some distance inland in quest of water, we 
found concealed on board of her a sufficient 
number of the crew to give us a terrible 
reception. Possibly, however, it was only 
ordinary precaution, Karl Niels being doubt- 
ful, in those piratical times, of the cha- 
racter of the stranger which had anchored 
within fifty fathoms^ length of the Van Tromp. 
However that might have been, for the 
exact truth never was made manifest, we 
were met with a discharge, as we neared the 
brig, of two culverins, which I had taken 
the precaution to ship at Rotterdam, not so 
much for fighting purposes, even should oc- 
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casion arise^ as that, if we became disabled at 
sea, we might be able to call the attention to 
our state^ by firing* them, of any strange sail 
that might heave in sight. The culverins 
were loaded with ball, and, though we hailed 
in a friendly manner, they were both dis- 
charged at us. This hasty proceeding could 
only be, I was and am of opinion, ascribable 
to treachery. One ball struck the boat com- 
manded by my friendly captain, and in which 
were my two brave companions, man and 
boy, who had been picked up with me at 
sea. The boat, a frail one, was knocked to 
pieces; this, however, at the moment, we 
had no time to remark upon. The ball aimed 
at us went wide, and before the culverin 
could be again fired we had reached the Van 
Tramp^s deck. There was not much fight- 
ing after that, only five men being on board 
— two, the friendly seamen I have spoken 
of; and the brig was surrendered. We 
then looked around for our companions, and 
— sad, sorrowful, heart-breaking sight! — 
we could discern only three men struggling 
for life in the water. The boat had disap- 
peared ; the water around was bloody ; and, 
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hasten as we did to their rescue^ one of the 
poor fellows was seized by a shark as we 
werci in the very act of drawing him into the 
boat. This was Hansen^ a man of malevo- 
lence and greed, who had been severely pnn- 
ished — not too severely, I understood — ^by 
his ca})tain before I was received on board, 
and he was, I strongly suspected^ the traitor. 
It may be that my suspicion wrong'ed him. 
What I remembered was, that Hansen went 
on shore with four others, pretendedly for 
water, but really to ascertain how matters 
exactly stood. We wished to be precisely 
sure of our relative positions. It was tak- 
ing too much precaution, and led to evil 
Hansen was absent from his comrades a 
long time. Then the betrayal was made^ 
if at all. Well, if it was so, he met 
with sudden judgment — Heaven pardon 
him ! I was comforted — odd comfort ! — to 
hear from the men we saved that my two 
friends had been struck both of them by the 
ball or balls from the culverin; they had not, 
therefore, it might be hoped, been mangled 
whilst alive by those terrible monsters of the 
deep. The captain, they told me, had been 
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bitten in halves. My memory is a sepulchre^ 
strewed with ghastly bones. 

^ And now it behoved us to look to our- 
selves. Karl Niels had taken the alarm^ 
and was pulling off to regain the Van Tramp. 
His people were armed. We had not a 
moment to lose. The friendly Van Tromp 
seamen fell in with us readily^ and the cul- 
verins were trained to bear upon the coming 
boats^ when they should be near enough; 
that would not be for at least ten minutes. 
I was dubious of the issue. In all, we were 
but twelve hands, not reckoning myself; 
and the three men shipped at Rotterdam 
by Niels could not be depended upon. 
We should be overpowered and massacred. 
A man came up to me — one I did not 
then know by his name — Phillip Artvelde. 
^ Shall I speak?' said he. ^Yes; speak, 
in Grod's name ! if you have good to say.' 
^ Ah, then. Mynheer,' he answered, ^ let us 
be«rone. The land-breeze is stiff this mom- 
ing. Let the cable be cut ; there is no time 
to bring it home ; the square sails can be let 
fidl in two minutes. Thfen Captain Niels — 
a terrible rascal, who has deceived me as 
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wftll as you, though not so grossly — ^may go 
whiHtle. He will never put salt upon the 
Van Tronip^s tail — never. Give the word/ 
added I^hillip Artvelde, seizing and flourish* 
iiif an axe. • Shall I cut the cahle V ^ Yes, 
y(iH/ I snid; *it will be best, much best' 
Artveldewas quick; our men showed equal 
alacrity. The sails were let fall, and theFa» 
Tvomp sailed out of the bay at a rate which 
Hocm rendered pursuit by the boats hopeless. 
I^^riintic seemed to be the baffled pirates. 
Th(»y pulled amain, then dropped their 
UHeleHH oars, and fired their equally useless 
«uiHk(ilH. We waved our hats, shouting 
with fi'lee. We had got our own again! 
Karl Kw\a and his fellow-ruffians, finding 
th(i game was up so far as the Van Tromp 
waH (^onccu'ned, took possession of the aban- 
doned Oernian vessel. They attempted no 
])urHuit, feeling it, no doubt, to be hopeless ; 
and I was again fairly launched upon the 
voyage in which were bound up the aims, 
the hopes, the ambition of my life. Karl 
Niels returned to Eotterdam, where he filled 
the public ear with calumnious tales regard- 
ing myself. His life, his death, the man- 
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ner thereof, the revelations made by several 
of his associates, when before the tribunals 
for other offences, concerning" the piratical 
seizure of the Van Trompy were more than 
sufficient refutation of his slanders* They 
were forgotten long* before I again saw my 
native city. Six years had then passed — 
six fatefiil years — which left an indelible 
impression on my memor}'- and life/' 



Part II. 

" The Van Tromp was short-handed ; but the 
crew were active fellows, and, though rough- 
looking men, were obedient, and did their duty 
fairly. They appeared, taken altogether, to 
be content with the change, as regarded the 
ship and its destination. Still, from the first 
day I perceived signs of a smouldering in- 
subordination. They had got a notion in 
their thick heads that I had taken unlawful 
possession of the Van Tromp ; that the story 
of her having been mine, and that I had 
been dispossessed of her by treachery and 
violence, was a not very well invented flam. 
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Most men know how a notion, no matter 
how ridiculous^ once firmly lodged in the 
hard skulls of ignorant men^ sticks and 
grows there. One amongst them^ named 
Wilhelm, — if I ever knew his father's name^ 
I have forgotten it, — a mischievous fellow 
of the ^sea-lawj'er* class, and more knave 
than fool — was a ringleader amongst them. 
This, Phillip Artvelde — a Flemish man, with 
good blood in his veins — told me secretly. 
But for him I should never have suspected 
Wilhelm, so soft-spoken, butter-mouthed a 
fellow was he. 

" It seemed that I was bom to trouble 
and disappointment : I had but leapt out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. * Wilhelm 
means to denounce you to the authorities/ 
said Artvelde, whom I had appointed chief- 
mate, as we were taking a glass of schnapps 
together, and smoking our pipes after din- 
ner, quite alone — 'Wilhelm means to de- 
nounce you as a pirate-robber at the first 
West-Indian port we touch at He expects 
you will be hanged, and that he and his 
fellows will be richly compensated as salvors 
— the blubber-brained fool !' 
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^^ ^ How do you know all this, Artvelde?' 
asked I^ not much alarmed by such a threat 
as that. 

" ' How do I know ? Who should know 
better ? I am in the plot ; so are your two 
Van Tromp friends. Ha ! it is excellent.' 

^* ^ The devil excellent !' cried I. * Have 
3^ou lost your senses Y 

" ^ No, not one of them. It would have 
been proof that I had if* being* sounded slyly 
by cunning" Master Wilhelm, I had refused 
to make one in their lively little g-ame. I 
heard you say that the original papers are in 
your safe keeping" V 

"^Yes; that villain Karl Niels forged 
new ones, but forgot or neglected to destroy 
the g'enuine documents.' 

"^That is well; we shall bear up for 
Jamaica. Directly we have anchored in 
Port BrOyal, let you and me go on shore, 
and lodge, as the custom there is, the ship's 
papers with the port authorities, explain 
matters, and return on board with a sufficient 
force to seize and overpower the plotters, 
lest^ finding" themselves bowled out, they 
should up anchor and mizzle before they 
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could be stopped^ carnring* us with them. 
We then pick up a fresh crew, and sail direct 
for the Eastern Seas. Ha^ ha ! it is excel*- 
lent. I say ; what sa v vou, Mvnheer ?* 

^^ I agreed that it would be excellent if aU 
went off well ; and after settling how to act 
in certain possible^ though not probable, con- 
tingencies, we separated, further agreeing not 
even to speak to each other upon the matter, 
lest we should be overheard, and in conse-* 
quence be in some way circumvented. 

" We were not circumvented. The Go- 
vernor of Jamaica accorded me his crracious 
protection ; the crew of the Van Tromp were 
unceremoniously sent adrift, and enough men 
were put on board to carry on the harbour- 
duty of the brig till such time as a useful, 
trustworthy crew could be obtained. A 
pretty place, truly, in which to pick up a 
trustworthy crew ! 

" All the men, except two, who had been 
thus bundled off, fidling into extreme drunk- 
enness, were carried off in a very short time 

•i 

by ^Yellow Jack.' One of the survivors 
was Peter Werland, whom I had shipped at 
Eotterdam. He was a soft-headed fellow, 
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but a good sailor^ and^ except when strongly 
tempted, would not do wrong. . Him we re- 
engaged ; he promising, no doubt sincerely 
meaning what he said at the time of. saying 
it, to be honest and faithfiil. 

^^ As the Pather of Mischief would have it, 
the VanderhaitsenyQ. Dutch ship, was brought 
into the port of Jamaica in a sinking state, 
just as I and Artvelde were at our wits' 
end for a crew. The Vanderhausen^ Captain 
Schomberg, hailing from Amsterdam, had 
been for five or six years eng^ed in the 
African slave-trade, and had made many 
lucky trips. Her captain and part owner, 
Jahn Ritser, had, I was told, made a large 
fortune, and was about returning to Amster- 
dam with his only child, a daughter, to pass 
the remainder of his hfe in peace and plenty; 
instead of which poor Jahn Eitser lost first 
his daughter Charlotte Bitser, and then his 
own hfe. The daughter was a native of 
Jamaica; her mother, a Creole Enghsh- 
woman, long since dead. Chtirlotte Eitser 
was a spoiled child, and^ like most spoiled 
children, charingly rewarded her father's 
foolish fondness. 
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^^Thfire was in Jamaica a wild yoong' fel- 
hwy of the name^ real or assumed, of Schom- 
)wTfr. lie was a seaman, had been actiTdv 
rn^afcod in tho. slave-trade, had made, by fits 
find starts, much money, and spent it whilst 
on shorn quite as fast as he had gmned it at 
HVii. Ho was a reckless gambler, and in 
every l)o<ly's debt. All this and mncb more 
Artveldo niid I heard of too late. 

" Well, Jahn. Ritser having* wound up his 
businrss-affnirs, and finding* himself richer 
than he had even supposed, told his daughter 
to prepare herself for the voyiige to Amster- 
dam without (lelny : they would sail in the 
Vanderhavscfiy which was being prettily 
fitted up for her accommodation. She would 
have a choice of husbands in the capital of 
the United Provinces — rich, young, hand- 
some fellows, not withered-up, beggarly 
Creole fellows. Judge, then, honest Jahn 
llitser^s consternation and dismay when his 
petted shrew of a daughter told him that she 
was married * already, and had been so for 
several weeks, to William Schomberg — hand- 
some, drinking, gaming William Schomberg! 
Jahn Ritser refused for a time to believe 
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it. Such an outrage upon his well-known 
sentiments^ sympathies^ and prejudices^ could 
not have been inflicted by his own beloved 
child ! When compelled to believe it, Jahn 
Ritser was a lost man. He, who had been 
always the joUiest of the sedately jolly men 
of the world, became morose, snappish, lost 
his appetite, indulged in drinking* to a ter- 
rible excess, and, before a month had passed, 
was food to the land-crabs. Seized sud- 
denly, as always happens in cases of yellow 
fever, he was gone in a few hours, during 
which he was in a state of delirium, which 
made it impossible for him to revoke the wiU 
made in favour of his disobedient daughter, 
though it was well known he had fully 
intended to do so, or at least so to secure 
his wealth to her and her children, that the 
profligate husband should not be able to 
touch a stiver of it. Alas, the night in 
which no man can work had fallen prema- 
turely upon him! The dead hand could 
not bar William Schomberg's claim 'to all, 
every guilder he had died possessed of. The 
Vanderhansen herself, loved by poor Ritser 
next to his child, was also the property of 
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Schoraberg*^ the man above all others whom 
he in life had most despised and detested. It 
must have been g^all, wormwood, and hell-fire 
to the dyin^, impotent master-mariner. There 
is always a lucid interval, often a lon^ one, 
before ^ Yellow Jack' finally strangles his vic- 
tim. That interval of impotent conscious- 
ness must indeed have been a torturing one 
to the veteran. I have since often talked 
over the matter with a brother of his, much 
younger than he, dwelling at the Hague. 
•Tahn Ritser — making every allowance for 
a brother's partiality — would seem to have 
been a worthy man, though he did make his 
money by the slave-trade, — with respect to 
which many worthy persons nowadays seem 
to have strong scruples. I venture no jopinion 
upon the subject, although it does certainly 
appear to me that Negroes — slaves in their 
own heathen country — must, in the natural 
course of things, be better off, though slaves 
still, in a Christian land. 

^^ Schomberg,having come into possession 
of his father-in-law's large wealth, gave full 
swing to his profligate disposition. His wife 
he soon ceased to care for. He had married 
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her because she was the only child of a rich 
man. The orange was sucked; William 
Schomberg" cared not for the rind. 

^^ Jahn Ritser died more than two years 
before the Van Tromp arrived in Port Royal, 
Jamaica. That short time had been long* 
enough for Schomberg to squander all his 
dead father-in-law's riches; and, driven to 
extremity, he had himself assumed com- 
mand oi ihe Vanderlmuseuy upon which he 
had raised a large sum by a bottomry-bond. 
He sailed in quest of a cargo of Negroes to 
the coast of Africa. Had the adventure been 
successful, he. would have realised a large 
price, slaves being in great request in the 
plantations. He did obtain a large number 
of healthy blacks ; but upon returning, the 
Vanderhausen encountered a tremendous 
gale, by which she was dismasted, and, hav- 
ing sprung several leaks, was with difficulty 
brought to Port Royal. It had been found 
expedient, in order to lighten the ship, to 
start the water, leaving only sufficient for 
the crew. It was in consequence necessary 
to dispose of the Negroes, almost all of whom 
"^'ere flung overboard. Better so than to 
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have perished in agony of thirst — a dreadfbl 
proceedings, nevertheless. 

" Schomberg was now an utterly rained 
man; and whom must he cast an evil eye 
upon to repatch his fortunes but myself? He 
got acquainted with me at a rendezvous of 
naval men in the merchant-service, and his 
address was so frank, his manners so sailor- 
like and above-board, that I took quite a &ncy 
to tho rascal ; especially when I found he 
had lived in Rotterdam, knew many persons 
there that I knew, could talk of old familiar 
haunts, and had, it seemed, been slightly ac- 
quainted with the excellent friend and patron 
to whom I owed every thing. No wonder I 
was so taken with the specious villain. It 
is passing a bad compliment upon myself, 
but nothing is more sure than that every 
felonious schemer with whom chance or the 
devil had thrown me into but the briefest 
companionship instinctively fixed upon me 
as a simpleton, made of very pliant, squeez- 
able stuff. They were not far out in their 
estimate of me at that age of inexperienced 
life. 

"William Schomberg was not long in 
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discovering' the fixed bent of my mind> He 
shared^ more than shared, my enthusiasm 
for the prosecution of voyages of discovery, 
to explore the still unknown portions of earth 
and sea — the Eastern Seas especially, he 
would say, echoing* my own thoughts : most 
likely I had given those thoughts words in 
his hearing', — I was, more or less, a waking 
dreamer at that time. The upshot was, that 
I shipped the whole of his crew, he repre- 
senting* them to be the very pick of Dutch 
mariners, selected by Mynheer Ritser him- 
self, of whose character for sagacity and 
worth I had no doubt heard. I had heard 
Jahn Ritser highly spoken of by well-known, 
estimable persons, and I was ass enough 
—knowing little, scarcely any thing about 
Schomberg, except that he had been reduced 
in circumstances by a run of ill-luck — to 
take him at his own valuation. He shipped 
as second-mate. Artvelde had his doubts ; 
but as he had no tangible reason for his lack 
of faith in Schomberg and Co., he gave way 
to my opinion. Could we have known— and 
but slight inquiry would have enlightened 
us — that not one of the VanderhaiiserCs crew 
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the authority. This was Artvelde's impres- 
sion^ which I laughed at. The crew were 
more accustomed to ohey Schomberg — had 
long been subject to his orders; and the 
habit of looking upon him as their chief 
could not be at once got rid of. Besides, 
were they not all Dutchmen — good, steady- 
going Hollanders? I was an ass; that is 
beyond dispute. Yet what would it have 
availed to be wise — too late? Nothing. 

*' William Schomberg put off the mask 
with amazing coolness. I never saw him in 
pleasanter humour. The weather was com- 
pletely ealm. We were in the latitude of 
the Gulf of Guinea, and in about 20° 
west longitude. There was no ship-work 
to attend to ; and I, Artvelde, and Schom- 
Ijerg were comfortably enjoying ourselveA 
over schnapps and cigars — the latter had 
not long before come into use. Schomberg 
had been talking of the large, the immense 
profits that I should make by bartering the 
miscellaneous cargo of the Van Tromp for 
the spices and other products of the Eastern 
Archipelago of islands, of which islands he 
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was of opinion that there remained more to 
be discovered. 

** Suddenly changing his tone and man- 
ner, the audacious rascal said^ still with his 
eternal placid smile, ^It is time, my good 
friends, that this farce were finished. We 
have passed a pleasant time together — at 
least^ I can answer for myself ; but all plea- 
sures^ all delights are fleeting in their nature. 
I have decided, Mynheer Van Tromp— a 
glorious name is Van Tromp — and Mynheer 
Artvelde — another great name in Dutch 
history; I have a high respect for great 



names — ^ 



^^ * Schomberg/ I interrupted, for there 
was a mocking devil — a perfectly serious 
devil too— in his eye, which gave me a 
terribly hot qualm, making my back open 
and shut as it were, — *Schomberg, what 
are you talking about? What do you 
mean V 

" * I mean — necessity being a law unto 
itself — that I, William Schomberg, am 
master of this ship, and its uncommonly 
valuable cargo, in an exchangeable sense/ 

** I felt stunned, paralysed, as did Art- 
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yelde. Neither spoke in reply. I could ftot 
have uttered a word, had my soul's salvation 
depended upon it. 

" * I dare say, now, you will think it a 
harsh^ unjustifiable proceeding on my part ; 
but cool reflection will suggest, that if you 
were placed as I am^ you would act pre- 
cisely as I am about to act/ 

"*Act! actr stammered Artvelde^ glar- 
ing at the audacious rascal as if he doubted 
the evidence of sight and hearing ; * what, in 
the name of Lucifer, do you mean to do V 

" 'Nothing very atrocious, Mynheer 
Artvelde — nothing in the least sanguinary. 
The situation is this, precisely stated : I am 
in complete, indisputable possession of this 
fine, well-laden brig, the Van Tromp. The 
crew will obey me to the death, every one of 
them. Need more be said to prove that I 
am absolute master here ? As sensible men, 
you require, I see, no further demonstration 
of a self-evident truth. Now to conclu- 
sions. I shall land you upon Prince's Is- 
land or St. Thomas's Island — which you 
please. They are, I believe, uninhabited 
by human beings ; there is, however, I un- 
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(lerstaiid, plenty of ^ame to be had. I shall 
furnish you amply with muskets^ powder, 
shot and ball, and other necessaries^ to enaUe 
you to hold out for many months. That is a 
trial, however, you will not have to endure. 
Some European ship will be sure to pass, and, 
being signalled, will not fail to bring you off. 
There needs no further palaver,' added Wil- 
liam Schomberg; ^ the affair is decided; now 
make ready, if you please/ 

"I burst into a fit of involuntary spas- 
modic laughter; the man's words sounded 
so unreal, so ridiculous. Artvelde was in- 
fected, and laughed too spasmodically, as I 
did. Surely it was a dream ; it passed like 
one. I was staring wild, amazed, whilst 
stores and implements of various kinds were 
hoisted over the side, and stowed away in 
the Van Tromp's launch. The trance of 
terror, of fascination — call it what one may — 
continued even after I, Artvelde, and Peter 
Mervyn, forced into the launch, found our- 
selves sailing towards the West Coast of 
Africa. 

" * Farewell, friends,' I heard, still as in a 
dream and afar off; * farewell,' said Schom- 
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berg*, standing* on the lee bulwark of the roll- 
ing'^ heaving ship — for a breeze had sprung 
up whilst we were in the cabin — and stajdng 
himself with one hand by the shrouds, whilst 
he waved his hat with the other. * You'll 
find every thing necessary for comfort and 
safety in the launch. You have a compass: 
steer east by south, and you^l make either 
St. Thomas's or Prince's Island before sun- 
rise to-morrow, if the breeze holds.' 

'' The Van Trompy which had been lying- 
to, filled, and went oft* in a south-westerly 
direction, the crew cheering with all their 
might. She was nearly hull down before I 
had regained the use of my faculties. 

" * Dormer de Bliitzen /' I blustered out 
to Artvelde. ' Is this real ? Is Schomberg 
the very devil himself? or how — what is it 
all about r 

" *It's soon reckoned up, patron,' said 
Artvelde ; * Schomberg, true son of Satan, 
if not Satan himself, has got the brig, — 
that's certain as death. He has made a 
famous haul, and is just about the coolest, 
cleverest scoundrel I ever knew, and I have 
known many. But never give up, patron ; 
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the battle is never lost till it's won. Sus* 
pecting" something was in the wind — thoug^h 
I could not make out what — I dug a little 
hole beneath Master. Schomberg, into which 
he may some fine day tumble, and break his 
cursed neck, before he knows where he is.' 

" I inquired of Artvelde what he meant. 
' A very simple stratagem/ said he. ^ There 
was one of the crew less devilish than the 
others, — Peter — something/ 

" * Peter Sminchk?' said Peter Mervyn. 

" * Yes, Peter Sminchk. I did him a 
trifling kindness ; he was very grateful, and 
more than once I fancied he was about to 
tell me something of what was going on in 
the ship. But always, when he seemed to 
have got himself up to the mark, an inter- 
ruption of some kind stopped him, and he 
was dumb.' 

" * But about the hole, you have dug 
under that irredeemable villain Schomberg ?' 

" ' It is a mine that may likely enough 
miss fire. I wrote a letter, setting forth 
my apprehensions, and giving lull particulars 
concerning the Van Trompj and our depar- 
ture from Port Royal. I had just time to 
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add a few lines in pencil^ stating* how we 
had been served^ and where — at Prince's or 
St. Thomas's Island — we might be found; 
slipped it into Peter's hand, and b^ged 
him, if he ever hoped to see his home again^ 
to deliver it, should he have an opportunity, 
into the hands of any one — a governor, the 
captain of a ship, or other person — ^likely to 
be willing and able to send us assistance.' 

" * Bread cast on the waters,' said I, 
^ which may or may not return after many 
days. And now, to discourse of the present : 
What can be done to help ourselves ? Let 
us take counsel together.' 

"We held our council — not one of de- 
spair; for a strong hope of deliverance — 
whence derived, except of trust in God, it 
would have puzzled us to tell — sustained us 
in the perilous present, and flashed across 
us glimpses fitfiil, fading, yet ever and anon 
glancing brightly forth in that troubled 
night of gloom. It was resolved that we 
should continue to steer directly for one of 
the before-named islands. 

" The breeze continued fair ; Peter Mer- 
vyn managed the lug-sail of the launch. 
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Artvclde steered; and shaking* off as well I 
could the benumbing apathy caused by the 
unexpected suddenness of the catastrophe^ I 
ad(h*e8sed myself to read as clearly as might 
be the actualities of the present homr^ and 
the prospects of the future. 

" Schomberg was not all bad. He had 
certainly taken care to give us a chance of 
(lt»liverance from the miserable fate to which, 
for his own selfish ends, he had exposed us. 
TlitTc was abundance of biscuit, meat, spirits, 
and wat(U', stowed away in the launch ; three 
good muskets, plenty of ball, powder and 
shot, had been placed in her, together with-a 
goodly quantity of carpenter's tools. Several 
Hags also —Dutch, English, and Spanish — to 
servo as signals, were tied up in a bundle ; 
and a small medicine-chest, containing simple 
drugs and medicaments, carefully labelled, 
had been provided. There were also seeds 
likely to fructify in a tropical clime, selected 
fi'om the bulk of those the Van Tromp was 
carrying out to the Eastern Seas. No, 
Schomberg was not all bad. The fountain 
of the milk of human kindness was not dried 
up within him. He being poor through his 
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own vi ces, and^ like all moral cowards, afraid 
boldly to confront and vanquish poverty^ 
which can always — if there be no special 
curse for past crimes upon us — be accom- 
plished, had yielded to temptation. Is there 
a son of man who has not done so ? I have 
always pitied William Schomberg. To my 
narrative, however; or my limits will be 
overpassed. 

"The star-studded night — those Scrip- 
tures of the sky, as Van Derwent called 
the myriad eyes of heaven — encompassed 
us with a silvery, soothing splendour. We 
could not feel abandoned whilst looked down 
upon by those bright watchers. My sinking 
faith rallied ; God — God, the All-Merciful — 
had not abandoned me ! My life would not 
pass away in a fading dream. 

'' When the mists of the morning lifted, 
we descried land — land at no great dis- 
tance. The coast was bluff and precipitous. 
As we neared it, we saw that it was crowned, 
if I may say so, with giant tropical vege- 
tation. We landed before noon of the day 
without difficulty upon a smooth beach, the 
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ji^bbles of whicb were warn aad poEehed, by 
thff inc^8f»aut action of the wares, to m alTery 
hrii^htwiHB. I named this isliiid, beBering 
wti were the firgt ' discorerers, the island of 
Huiut Ann. Since then^ I hare heard of it 
and H(um it named in a Portuguese book of 
voyiiffi'H (anonymous) as Anna Bona. Whe- 
thffr that be a different mode of spelling' the 
nanift I ij^uva the i shindy or a distinct appella^ 
tion Uy Honio later — or, we will say, prerious 
— diH(!ovi!njr, I cannot say. Formal posses- 
nion wuH tak(*n by us in the name of the 
llnitiMl Provinces. 

** A worthhsss possession, we soon found, 
but rapabln of being converted into a flour- 
inhiii^;* m^MlcMnont. The gigantic vegetation, 
tli() ul)iin(biut tropical fruits, were proof of 
tlio tcuuning richness of the soil; but that 
Ififfantic V(*{>fi»tation, those abounding fruits, 
jfuvf^ sholttir and sustenance to beasts of 
prt\v and vcMiomous reptiles. The forest was 
alive) with them; the nights — we passed 
only two on tlio main-land — were made 
ludtH)\is with their roaring and other fright- 
ful noises. Wo kindled a large circular fire, 
and feil it constantlj^ by turns, — ^knowing, or 
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having* heard^ that heasts of prey will not 
attempt to hurst through a helt or rampart 
of flame. On the second night we had 
doubts as to whether familiarity would not 
accustom the animals to face fire. There 
were three large tawny animals, which we 
believed to be lions, but have since heard de- 
scribed by another name — cheetahs — whose 
yellow eyes, as they squatted some hundred 
feet beyond the circle of flame, glared at us 
with a savage eagerness, which we expected 
would at last prompt them to leap through 
it, and destroy us. It was a fearful time. 
At last Artvelde, half beside himself with 
terror, raised and levelled a musket, charged 
with two bullets, aiming at the head of the 
biggest and boldest of the cheetahs. He 
fired ; there was a fearful roar. The animal, 
struck mortally, had strength enough, in his 
agonised rage, to leap through the fire. He 
fell dead within but a few yards of us. We 
expected instant destruction. It was not to 
be. The cheetahs seemed to be terrified, and 
sullenly, after turning about as if undecided 
how to act, went ofi*. 

^^ We resolved not to pass another night 
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the large birds, mighty on the wing, now 
soaring high aloft, now swooping to the 
earth. I should have supposed them to be 
eagles, but that I knew those birds of prey 
were never seen together in such flocks. 

^^ Mervyn could not obtain a shot at the 
birds, and was returning to us, when a rust- 
ling sound in the bush or jungle struck his 
ear ; and looking in that direction, he per- 
ceived an animal of some kind, the fierce 
eyes of which were fixed upon him. Very 
much alarmed, and as much for the purpose 
of bringing myself and Artvelde to his aid 
as with any other object, he fired. The report 
was followed by a howl of pain, and presently 
a monstrous creature, standing upright, 
and having a revolting likeness to a human 
being, leapt out of the bush, stood still, 
howling with pain the while, and glaring 
savagely at Mervyn. Presently a yet larger 
animal of the same species — they had both 
enormous tails— joined that which Peter had 
wounded, and then both made at him. The 
terrified seaman, who had been unable to re- 
load his gun, so scared and trembling was 
he, fled towards us, shouting for help, pur- 
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sued by the frightful animals. Hearing our 
comrade's cries, Artvelde and I snatched up 
our guns, and had hardly done so, when 
Mervyn emerged from the thick cover of the 
woods, still pursued by the ferocious half- 
human-looking beasts, who were fast gain- 
ing upon him. We both fired, each of UB 
at one of the animals. No doubt the balls 
struck, as they both stood still, set up an un- 
earthly howl, turned, fled, and disappeared 
in the wood. We never saw them again, 
nor any other formidable beast of prey which 
had its lair or habitat in the islet. 

" Not being sure that that would be so, 
we, with much labour, though furnished with 
excellent carpenter's tools, erected a rude but 
strong palisade, enclosing a spot of elevated 
ground, which we had chosen for our en- 
campment, and which sloped down to the 
water's edge. The work lasted over three 
weeks, during which time we slept in the 
launch. To economise our provisions, we 
had recourse to fishing, and were, upon the 
whole, successful. 

"Meanwhile we had taken the precau- 
tion to climb to the summit of the tallest 
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tree near our encampment, and fix there two 
flag« — one the Dutch, one the English en- 
sign, both reversed. Upon this signal we, 
under God, rested our hopes of deliverance. 
As a last and desperate resource we might in 
the end embark in the launch ; but whither 
should we steer? The African continent 
was, we knew, not so distant but that, in ever 
so frail a craft, we might hope to reach it in 
safety. But Africa was inhabited by savages 
fiercer and more ravenous than the beasts of 
which we still lived in perpetual fear. 

"Week after week passed, our melan- 
choly and dejection increasing every day; 
and at last, in despair of deliverance by 
other means, it was determined to patch up 
the launch, the boards of which had been 
sadly shrunk and warped by the fierce 
southern sun, and risk our lives in an at- 
tempt to make the coast of America. 

" We were ready, though bodingly re- 
luctant, to make the attempt, when I, for the 
last time, climbed to the top of our signal- 
tree, and swept the sea with a glass which 
Schomberg had placed in the boat. 

" In the far distance my weary, hopeless 
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glance doubtfiilly detected a speck wbichy 
but that so many disappointments had made 
me distrustful of my own senses^ I should 
have at once declared to be a saiL Eagerly 
I gazed and watched^ till I could no bnger 
doubt that what I beheld was really a slnp^ 
— a two-masted ship, — and sailing direct to- 
wards the island. I shouted to my mates, 
— our sad position had abolished all oonyen- 
tional distinctions, — and they both climbed 
up to where I was perched. Tremblingly 
I handed the glass to Artvelde, pointing 
with my hand in the direction of the coming 
ship. It was no illusion of a fevered brain. 
Artvelde's shout of joy dispelled that fear : 
a brig, under fiill sail, was fast nearing the 
island. Two hours afterwards — ^less than 
that, it may be — the Yan Tromp — my own 
Va7i Ti^mnp — had dropped anchor within a 
few cables' length of our encampment. A 
boat was immediately lowered, pulled swiftly 
to shore, and in a few minutes I was stand- 
ing once more upon the deck of the old 
ship, and so amazed and bewildered in mind 
that I could hardly persuade myself that I 
was not in a dream. The sailors on board 
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were all strangers, — not one of them did I 
remember to have seen before; but they 
had the appearance of honest, hardy fellows, 
and from then* speech were all Dutchmen. 
They all seemed to know my name, and re- 
garded me and my companions with kindly, 
curious eyes. Presently Captain Broch, who 
had gone below for a few minutes, made 
his appearance upon deck, shook hands 
heartily, and asked if I did not remember 
hun. I really did not ; and yet, upon closer 
scrutiny, it struck me that I had before seen 
his good-looking sun-browned face, and heard 
his cheery voice ; but where or when I could 
not call to mind. ^ I was for several years,** 
said he, ' in the employ of your patron Van 
Boetson, of Rotterdam, though I was rarely 
there for many days together. I saw you 
in Van Boetsotfs counting-house several 
times ; and don't you remember, when the 
ship-carpenters were setting the Van Trorwp^s 
masts, I, looking curiously on, remarked that 
the mainmast had too much rake V I did 
remember the circumstance perfectly, and 
then began, in my turn, to question the cap- 
tain as to how he came into possession of 
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the Van Tromp y what had become of Schom- 
berg* and his crew of congenial rascals^ and 
80 on. ^ The brig* is yours/ said he ; ^ I 
have been ordered to restore her to you. 
Schomberg" and four of his fellows have 
been sentenced to be hanged at Batavia, 
in Java ; the rest, with two exceptions, con- 
demned to work in chain-gang^ for life. 
Come below ; I have a strange story to tell, 
—one in the ordering of which the finger 
of Providence has been made distinctly 
manifest. It is not likely, however,' added 
Captain Broch, as we went below together, 
^ that Schomberg and the four other guiltiest 
of the pirates will suffer death ; not, cer- 
tainly, till your version of the seizure of this 
ship has been heard. One reason for the 
commutation of Schomberg's sentence will 
be, that he volunteered to tell the authorities 
where you would probably be found. That 
confession was no doubt made solely in the 
hope of thereby saving his own worthless 
life. Still it was made, and he alone could 
have afforded the necessary intelligence. 
And now/ added my friend Broch, ' for a 
good smoke and a long yam.' ^ 
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Part III. 



* I LAST sailed from Europe/ beg'an friend 
Broch^ ^ as captain of the good ship Burgo- 
master, bound for Batavia^ with a miscel- 
laneous carg'o. The voyage was at first 
prosperous. We had a swift run out till we 
were off the entrance of the Strait of Sunda, 
when the ship was suddenly, and about mid- 
night, struck by a typhoon. The fore and 
main mast snapped by the board at once, 
and we were obliged to cut away the mizen 
to right the ship. The Burgomaster was a 
complete wreck — rendered so in less than ten 
minutes. The night, too, was black as pitch. 
I was unacquainted with the navigation of 
those seas, never having visited that part of 
the worid before ; and for several days I had 
not been able to take an observation. Even 
had I known the exact bearings of the coast, 
such knowledge would have been of no ser- 
vice ; the rudder having been carried away, 
and the dismasted hull, now making water like 
a sieve, being driven before the fierce typhoon 
without the possibility of shaping her course 
in the slightest degree. We had been thus 
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driving* before the wind, whicli, unlike ^- 
phooii8 in general^ increased in Tiolenoe widi 
every passing minute — or at least we thought 
so — for about half an hour. I hare said thit 
the night was black as pitch. AH at odob 
that darkness was deepened frightiullj. A 
huge^ rugged^ black wall rose up out of the 
furious sea directly ahead of us. It was 
the coast of Java^ which at that place rises 
sheer up out of the water to a height of 
several hundred feet. Destruction was cer- 
tain^ immediate. A piercing cry of horror^ 
audible above the howling hurricane and 
roaring sea^ arose from the doomed crew; 
the next minute the Burgomaster was dashed 
upon the iron coast^ stem on — smashed into 
splinters. I remember nothing more^ except 
that I for a brief space endeavoured madly 
to fight my way off the land — at least, that 
was the impression left on my memory ; till I 
found myself being dragged, tortured back 
to life by kind countrymen, amongst them Dr. 
Stein, of Amsterdam, the chief medical officer 
at the Batavian settlement. Do you know 
Dn Stein ? He says he remembers you very 
well.^ 
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" • I saw him once or twice only, if I 
remember rightly. He happened to be on 
a yisit at Rotterdam; and having* a high 
reputation for skill, poor Van Boetson con- 
sulted him. I was present when he called. 
But how is it that a man of his reputation 
has consented to bury himself at such a place 
as Batavia?' 

'* * I don't know. There must be some 
curious reason for his having done so. 
Whatever it may have been, it cannot con- 
cern us. He is an excellent man, according 
to my experience, and has been of great 
assistance to you in this Van Tromp busi- 
ness. I was saying,' continued Broch, after 
helping himself to a strong glass of schnapps, 
to get rid of the cold shudder which the 
remembrance of his first night and morning 
in Java caused him, — * I was SBying that Dr. 
Stein and other kind countrymen were drag- 
ging, torturing me to life ; of course they 
used the best and gentlest means known to 
bring back warmth and consciousness. A 
friendly Malay had found me lying dead, as 
he supposed, on the pebbly sand of an opening 
in the rocky coast, where the sea had cast me 
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ii|i. It wnn at no great distaaR from Ae 
niiMli<*iil barrack or hospital 
11in Malay hastened to the 
Dr. Htoiii; and my life was sared. Xot one 
of I ho uum benides myself belongii^ to the 
iinfdrtnnato Ihirgomaster was rescued firom 
doath. Sovoral had been hurled on shore like 
niVNolf, lait thoy were found to be bevond the 
riMioh of hutuau skill. And I had lost every 
thing' oxropt my life. I had not a stiver^ and 
poNNOHNfMl nothinj^ but the clothes I had on 
whon foinnK It was a melancholy predica- 
tiMMit to find onoaolf in^ so many thousands 
of miloM away from home, without an ao- 
quainianoo, and. as I feared, without a friend. 
I wan happily inist^ikenin that respect. Dr. 
Sttun provtMl himsolf to be a real friend — a 
bn>thor and nuide friends for me of others. 
llo8tortMl to hoalth, sufficient!}'- provided 
with cash and clothes, I was only waiting 
for a ship to touch at Java, bound for some 
port in Europe, when, taking my usual 
mornings stroll round the harbour, I noticed 
that alargfe brig" had come in during* the nig^ht. 
The Dutch ensigfn was flpng* at the fore ; but 
the vessel being accidentally so moored that 
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her stern could not be seen, I sought the 
harbour-master^ asked him the brig's name^ 
and if she were homeward-bound. To my 
astonishment^ I heard that the brig* was the 
Yan Tromp^ hailing from Rotterdam, with 
a general cargo for barter in the Spice 
Islands, which done she would leave on her 
return to Holland. The captain's name was 
the same, I was further informed, as that of 
the brig Van Tromp^ Jahn van Tromp/ 

" * Der Teufell is it possible that villain 
Schomberg has not only robbed, but person- 
ated me V 

" *He did indeed; his reason for doing 
so, being, of course, that the brig's papers 
should appear correct. Ah,' went on friend 
Broch, ' I was delighted ; you would, I be- 
lieved, recognise me, and I counted that my 
connection with dear old Van Boetson would 
help to dispose you to ship me, I cared not 
much whether as mate or common seaman, 
for the passage home.* 

" * You might have felt quite sure. Cap- 
tain Broch, as to that.' 

^* * I did feel quite sure, and lost no time 
in seeking you out. I was directed by the 
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barboor-master to a store, where he had 
seen Captain Van Tromp not lon^ hefiire. 
If not at the store, the proprietor, with 
whom the master of the brig was anxious 
to do business, would no doubt inform me 
where he could be found. I hurried to the 
store pointed out by the harbour-master, 
and was there told that Captain Van Tromp 
might be found at the United ProTinoes 
liquor dep6t. He was gone there, accom- 
panied by the proprietor of the stores, to 
meet a merchant who was desirous of pur- 
chasing a large quantity of the very goods 
which Van Tromp had for sale. " Is Cap- 
tain Van Tromp," asked I of the merchant, 
who politely inquired my business, — "Is 
Captain Van Tromp, of the brig Van 
Tromp J which arrived last night, here?^ 
" Yes," was the reply; " he is in the 
counting-house : do you wish to see him T 
** Yes, particularly," I said, " if he is not 
too busy." " What name shall I give V said 
the merchant. ** Captain Broch, of Rotter- 
dam, a slight acquaintance of his." 

^^ ^ M . Keuel disappeared ; he was gone 
about ten minutes^ and when he came back 
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said, " Captain Van Tromp knows no such 
person as Captain Broch of Rotterdam, and 
is too much occupied to see strang'ers." 
" ^ The impudent, cunning rascal 1' 
" * True, but not cunning* enough ; and he 
was, I soon found, terribly frightened. M. 
Kezzel wished me good day, and I walked 
off much chagrined. On the same after- 
noon I again took a turn round the harbour. 
^^ You have seen Captain Van Tromp V* said 
the harbour-master civilly. " No, indeed,'' 
said I, ^^ nor do I now wish to see him." ^^ Not 
seen him I Why, you have just passed each 
other. There is Captain Van Tromp/' he 
added, pointing to an individual distant from 
us about one hundred yards ; ^^ he is talking 
to one of his men." " That Captain Van 
Tromp!" said Ij ^^you surely must be mis- 
taken." " That can hardly be, seeing I have 
transacted business with him no less than 
three times to-day. The brig leaves Bata- 
via at gun-fire to-morrow morning," added 
the harbour-master. '^ Captain Van Tromp 
thinks he can dispose of his merchandise to 
more advantage than in Java at some other 
of the Spice Islands." ' 
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^^Cdptain Broch was^ and no wamkrr 
rn ucM perplexed. Aamredlj tiie bri^ mtxsei 
in the harbonr was the Vm Tnnmpy of Sol- 
UmUiiu. To doubt that woold be to iadbt 
the t^fAtimony of his own eyes ; eqoallT » t» 
Aee in the man pointed out as Captain Tan 
Tronip^ the young sailor whom he had seen 
at Van Hoetison's^ heard addressed by die 
worthy jiatron as Van Tromp^ and whom he * 
had hiniHi?lf advised to steip the mainmast of 
thn brig* with a sharper rake^ which was one 
of his (*rot(*hets; he believed^ and he was 
rig'ht too^ that it enabled a brig to lift more 
rasily bcfbrci a gale. Passing deliberately, 
and cloRoly as possible, by the pretended Van 
Tronip, ho heard him say, in Dutch, to the 
soaninn with whom he was speaking : ^Have 
ovory thing in readiness to Jeave a* gun-fire 
to-morrow morning, and above all be sure, 
if I do happen to be on board, to deny me to 
any one inquiring for Captain Van Tromp. 
Vou know my reasons for taking that pre- 
Cttution%' The nmu noddetl, and they were 
se^mrating: ^Stop, I had fbi^tten; that 
fellow^ lVter„ has not been allowed to go 
on ;e^hore f * Xot by me ; but he has been 
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ashore, to see a doctor about his sore back, 
he said. He threatens to leave the brig, 
and has packed up his slops in readiness.' 
A savage exclamation broke from Schom- 
berg's lips : ^ Put him in irons at once/ he 
exclaimed. ^ I'll teach the mutinous rascal, 
though he is in harbour, to think of running 
from the ship. See to this at once.' 

*^The sham Van Tromp then turned 
away, returned Captain Broch's stare of 
scrutiny — he could never have previously 
seen him — and walked on. Friend Broch 
could not shake off the impression which had 
at once fastened upon his%iind, when told by 
the harbour-master that the brig was to sail 
at dawn of day, that some wicked mystery 
lurked in the business. Whilst so argidng, 
he was accosted by his friend Dr. Stein, to 
whom he at once imparted his doubts and 
apprehensions. The worthy medums listened 
with serious interest. He himself well 
remembered the real Van Tromp, and 
agreed that the seaman whom Broch was 
able to point out to him ere many minutes 
had passed was certainly not he. The 
matter ought to be inquired into before the 
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brig* was allowed to leave ; and Dr. Stein^ a 
man of nerve and prompt action^ proposed 
to wait at once upon the deputy-governor, 
with whom he was on intimate terms^ and 
lay the matter as fully as they were able 
before that functionary. 

"His excellency listened to their story 
with eager interest^ summoned his secretary, 
and bade him bring the strange letter which 
had been left by a sailor two or three hours 
previously. This proved to be the writing 
intrusted to Peter^ the sailor who had gone 
ashore under pretence of consulting a doctor 
about his sore back^ he having been severely 
flogged by order of Schomberg. 

"The deputy-governor did not hesitate. A 
guard of soldiers accompanied Captain Broch 
and Dr. Stein^ to seize the brig and the pre- 
tended Van Tromp. Schomberg was found, 
and at first assumed an air of defiance — 
of injured ; innocence but being confronted 
with Peter, his assurance gave way, and 
in his terror and bewilderment he made half- 
confessions^ which left not the slightest doubt 
^ on the minds of the authorities of his guilt. 
The trial was hurried on, as criminal pro- 
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ceedings usually are when the detention of a 
ship is involved. Two of the crew besides 
Peter were admitted approvers^ and sentence 
was passed upon the pirates. Schomberg 
then volunteered to direct any one that might 
be appointed to the duty to the place where 
myself and fellow-suiSerers would be found, 
if not previously rescued by some passing 
ship. Captain Broch offered himself for the 
service; an efficient crew were got together, 
the brig was lightened of a great portion of 
the cargo, which was stored, and the Van 
Tromp set sail on her fortunate and success- 
fill voyage. 

*^The return to Batavia was equally 
prosperous. I received a warm welcome 
fi-om my colonial countrymen, who strongly 
sympathised with me. The mitigated sen- 
tence on Schomberg and his fellow-pirates, 
originally condemned to death, was penal 
labour for life in chain-gfansfs. Such con- 
ricto were, when the seln permitted, em- 
ployed in felling the gigantic teak and other 
trees of the dense forests, and making rude 
roads. This was killing work for Europeans 
beneath the fierce Java sun. I greatly pitied 

VOL. n. ' G 
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ujy wretched coontTTmen — Schombei^ in- 
cluded ; indeed. I endeaToored to procure a 
further ruiti^tion of their punishment^ but 
the authorities were inflexible. In those 
reniote feeas, piracy, if not visited by terri- 
hle jieijulties^ would soon put an end to all 
reg'ular intercourse with Europe. 

" I could dispose of only part of the 
carg'o to advantagfe in Java, and by taking^ 
^ obligations' from the traders with whom I 
dealt to sell me certain specified produce, at 
tlui current rates, within a given time. Very 
improvident bargains, which Broch vainly 
Houffht to (Jissuiide me from entering* into I I 
was loolislily resolved to pursue my own 
(•Durw^, mistaking*, as headstrong* men so 
ollou do, u mulish obstinacy for prudent 
lirmness. 

** JMy lii*8t-mate — worthy fellow ! — ^fell ill, 
and diod of an epidemic, which, first break- 
ing* out among^st the Malays, spread to the 
white population, causing* much distress and 
li>s8 of life. Friend liriioh supplied his place 
— a In^ttor man for the dutv could not have 
Wn found. 
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^^ We hurried our departure from pesti- 
kxitial Java^ and the next two years were 
spent in visiting very many of the islands 
and islets of the Eastern Archipelago. In a 
considerable number of them I was usually 
accompanied by Broch^ and about half the 
Van Tromp^s crew, all well armed ; swarm- 
ing as many of the islands did, not only 
with dreadful serpents — dragons — but fierce 
quadrupeds, and still fiercer human animals 
of prey. Being very wary and circum- 
spect, we sustained no serious hurt till we 
landed at Banka, a comparatively insig- 
nificant island in respect of extent, not very 
distant from Sumatra. It was reported that 
there were large and rich mines there, and I 
was desirous of ascertaining the truth, which 
I did, as nearly as it was possible to be exact 
in face of the dangers and jealousies to which 
we were exposed. A fiiU report thereof 
was drawn up by me, and lodged with the 
Governor of Padang, Sumatra, for which 
I received his excellency's thanks, written 
upon parchment, — and that was all I re- 
ceived. 

"Our labours as regarded the tin -mines 
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pUot* — tlK jfkr< c€ Bsakat s 'Hf 

kftttnty saA irxxamsce — ^v^« Txumis' it Ae 

UumUuU: caoiKd W exsreae iksas ani At 

th#; thick (rraM, after nnpirfcfwg 
ff#?r»^ to ^ijoy an hoards rest azid a si 
irtuuff rfijrmU This was in an open 
hut f/Ki rrlriM^ for safety to a doee, dark 
hftiff irnpiiriity had rendered ns incantiiiaai 
Our itni'tirum were loaded and primed — 
this |in?r;aiitiori was never neglected; tant 
thi5y w«?n; jiihA beyond our immediate readi| 
find on/! Iful only was specially appointed to 
koop wiit^^h find ward. We all ate and drank 
linfirtily^ find then abandoned ourselves to 
tthnnbor. 1^h« boy-watcher must have fol- 
lownd our oxiunple. Exactly how long we 
nlf^pt or dozod, I cannot say ; but we were 
Htfirthxi into life first by the lad's scream of 
iijfony, — finother and another followed from 
tht^ throutH of men. Up we sprang in bewil- 
(h^nnl uliirn^ and rushed towards the stacked 
niUHkt>t8. To our horror, we beheld the lad 
and two of the crew in the very act of being 
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carried off in the bloody jaws of three enor- 
mous tig^ers. * Fire I' I shouted^ as soon as 
I could command breath ; the animals mov- 
ing off but slowly, on account, perhaps, of 
the weight of their victims, — * Fire I better 
our firiends should be shot than devoured by 
wild-beasts/ The order was obeyed, and 
two of the beasts fell dead. The third, 
which had seized the boy, had one of its 
fore-legs broken by two balls. Its roar of 
rage was terrific; and feeling it impossible 
to get away, the dreadful creature, before 
we could despatch it, had torn and mangled 
the lad's body in a horrible manner. The 
tiger was killed, and the boy must, I hoped, 
have ceased to feel after being first seized. 
He uttered no second cry or scream : I was 
comforted by that. The two men survived 
the terrible wounds they had received ; but 
neither of them ever fully regained his old 
health and vigoiur. We were indeed fright- 
fully rebuked for our carelessness. The 
tigers, which, as I have said, were enor- 
mous animals, we carefully skinned, and 
two of their skins are now in Holland, — 
one in the collection at Rotterdam, the other 
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in that at the Hague. I had the honour of 

preHeiiting both. 

'' After 80 much kuoeking' abont in those 
dang'erous and stormy seas^ the Van Trawfy 
Htrong'Iy as she had been built, was in need 
of considerable repairs before she could 
Hufely encounter the voyage to Europe,— 
which repairs could only be coarseh', dum- 
sily eflected in Batavia. I, therefore, with 
llro(;li'H entire concurrence, resolved to return 
to Itott(;r(lani without unnecessary delay. 
Wc reckoned that in six or eig'ht months 
lit most we should be at home once more. 
*Man proposes; God disposes P How, ter- 
ribly true is that ancient saying 1 

" We made Batavia in safety. The 
Hpices and other commodities, which I had 
obtaimsd by barter under favourable condi- 
tiouH, were discharged and stored ; the Van 
yVo7nj) was placed under a course of re- 
pair; and 1, with my faithful, clear-headed 
friend and counsellor Broch, set about 
turning into produce, as agreed, the ^ obli- 
gations* which I had received of the mer- 
chants in Batavia. 1 was met with shuffing* 
and chicanery : only one honest man did I 
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find amongst the number. His name was 
Hans Horner, a German, now settled, and 
I have no doubt flourishing*, at Bremen. 
All sorts of obstructions were thrown in my 
way, and, but for the active friendship 
of his excellency the deputy-g-overnor and 
Dr. St^in, I should have been reduced to 
beg'gary. Every sort of calumny, too, was 
invented to destroy my good name, and 
several even pretended that I had mysteri- 
ously falsified the ^ obligatioi^s,' thus increas- 
ing the amounts. One man denied at first 
that he had given me an ^ obligation^ at 
all; and when this was disposed of beyond 
cavil or doubt, he endeavoured to palm off 
upon me damaged pepper, coffee, and rice, — 
not worth one-fifth of the nominal value. 
He was the blackest-hearted villain, I think, 
that ever crossed my path in life, not one ex- 
cepted. When compelled by the authorities 
to furnish me with the specified commodities 
at their fair value, he raved and cursed like a 
wild-beast, and made use of threats of which 
I could only understand the malignancy 
and rage, and not at all to what particular 
villany they pointed. I did not then know 
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that the shipwrig'ht with whom I had can- 
tracted to repair the Van Tromp was not 
only his relative^ but a heavy debtor to him. 
Verily the heart of man is desperately 
wicked ; his evil passions unfathomable. 

*' I have not before alluded to a drcom- 
stance which fretted me much. The pirates 
sentenced to chain-labour for life had died^ 
except three^ who^ with Schomberg^ had 
escaped into the impassable forests. A re- 
ward had been offered for their recapture^ 
and no one doubted that the fierce Malays 
with whom they must have soug'ht shelter 
would one day deliver them up^ in which 
case the penalty of death would be inflicted 
upon proof of their identity being* given. 
"The repairs of the Van Tramp were 

near completed, and I pressed T ^ the 

scoundrel merchant, for the delivery of 
a large lot of sound commodities, chiefly 

pepper, for which I had bargained. T ^ 

finding himself pressed for payment, ap- 
pointed to meet me at a place about five 
miles out of Batavia, where he lived during 
certain seasons ahnost wholly, coming into 
the city only once or twice a week to 
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transact necessary business. He invited me 
and Broch to meet him there^ where the 
pepper^ &c.^ as he pretended^ was stored. 
We fell into the scoundrel's trap, — a fatal 
trap it would have proved to both of us, but 
ibr a Providential interposition, as I shall 
always consider it, in our behalf. 

''I was sitting^ alone in my lodgings 
near the harbour, smoking* my pipe, and 
fervently wishing* myself safe back agtiin 
in the United Provinces. The day was 
drawing to a close, so nearly that I was 
about to call for lights, when the proprietor 
informed me that a Malay wished to speak 
with me in private upon very serious busi- 
ness. Finding there was only one of those 
half or whole savages — though the Fapuas or 
Eastern Negroes, who are numerous in Java, 
were, I had heard, and indeed knew, even 
fiercer and more cruel and bloodthirsty than 
they — I desired the proprietor to admit the 
man. I was well armed, and could have 
nothing to fear in that locality from one 
savage. The man obeyed, apd presently in 
walked a tall, swarthy, almost black fellow, 
clothed after the — ^to European notions — ^iu- 
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decent manner of the Malavs* and vitb Ae 
lower part of his face concealed bv a white 
linen cloth, which was usoally worn onhr by 
Malays whose condition was abore the com- 
nion. By his side hung a sword or sabfe, 
much resembling* an Indian tulwar I hare 
since seen. I knew from this that he was a 
|)(*rHon of some rank amongst his race, and 
trusted by the Dutch Government, or he 
would not have had the audacity to appear 
iirnind ill the very heart of the settlement. 

** ILn addressed me in broken Dutch, but 
nui(*Ji m()r(3 correctly than I had ever heard 
a M iilay Hpeak, and his voice seemed, in par- 
iiculur words, familiar to me; but that I felt 
nniHt 1)0 an illusion. He said his business was 
vc^ry HcTious to me, not so much so to him ; 
it. (^vnu touched my life. He must speak in 
Hl.rict sc^crecy. Might he fasten the door, so 
that ihi^YG could be no interruption ? I mo- 
tioned with my hand that he could do so. 
That done, the pretended Malay threw off 
the linen bandage, spoke in his natural voice, 
and, spite of his deeply stained features, I at 
once recognised Captain Schomberg. I be- 
lieve that, generally speaking, I am as stout- 
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hearted as most men; but I must confess 
to a heart-quake at the sight of that man, 
under such circiunstances^ which caused the 
blood to sta^ate in my veins. I sprang 
up, and seized a loaded pistol. 'What is 
the meaning of this strange visit, wicked, 
infamous wretch?' I asked, when I could 
form the words. 

" * Speak lower. Captain Van Tromp ; 
this intrusion is to serve you and myself,' 
replied Schomberg, with perfect coolness. 
^ I bear you no enmity,' he continued, ^ not 
the least ; you acted quite naturally towards 
me, and I know you have more than once 
endeavoured to bring about a mitigation of 
the sentence passed upon me. I alone of all 
my fellows survive. But I shall soon be 
hunted down, if you cannot be induced to 
aid my escape from this earthly hell/ 

" * I aid your escape I Your sufferings — 
amply deserved sufferings — must have de- 
stroyed your reason, or you would never 
make such a proposition.' 

" * My reason is as sound as yours. Cap- 
tain Van Tromp. If you do not agree to 
my terms, you are a lost man ; for if your 
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enemy does not prevail over you by one 
mode^ he will by another. I alone can save 
you.' 

** The accents of sincerity are not easily 
counterfeited. I believed the hunted felon 
was speaking the truth. What could he 
gnin by coming to me with a lie in his 
mouth? Still it behoved me to be wary 
and cautious. 

** * Promise me first, that, however you 
decide after hearing what I have to say — 
after I have given proof that what I am 
about to impart is strictly true — ^you will 
not, should you refuse to assist, betray and 
denounce me.' 

•* I gave the required promise. Schom- 
berg was satisfied, and spoke on in a more 
confident tone. 

" * You are invited to visit T y the 

merchant, who is bent upon plundering you, 
at his bungalow, some five miles distance. 
The pretence is, to show you samples of 
cofiee. He has not a coffee-berry there. 
You and Broch have agreed to keep the 
appointment to-morrow. Go, if you wiD; 
but if you do, you wiU never, without my 
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aid, return. It will be supposed you have 
been either killed in the forest by beasts of 
prey, or murdered by Malays or Papuas/ 

•* * It is impossible ; T cannot be 

such a miscreant You are again attempt^ 
ing to play off some rascally trick upon me/ 

" *You have the right to suspect me/ 
said Schomberg, without the slightest sign 
of anger in either look or tone. ^But I 
have proofs of what I say. You shall have 
them in ample measure. Please to look at 
this scrawl ; it is neither addressed nor sub- 
scribed, and the hand is disguised, though 
not very cleverly. You see, it is an appoint^ 
ment to meet me this evening, at about an 
hour firom hence, in the porch of Saint Mark's 
church, to finally settle all about it.' 

"•All about what?' 

" * All about putting you and Broch 

quietly out of the way, T having pitched 

upon me to act out the bloody business.' 

"Again was I knocked over, if I may 
so express myself. ^ Great Heaven !' ejacu- 
lated I, with emotion ; ^ are my perils never 
to cease?' 

" • They are past, if you confide in me. 
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knows where to find me, to cause 



me to be betrayed to death at anv time. It 
iH for this reason I have been selected. The 
promised reward is a considerable smn in 
money, and the means of escape in your 
ship the Van Tramp. But the doable traitor 
and villain would, I feel quite satisfied, his 
work being* done, instantly deliver me into 
the power of the authorities.' 

** I was of opinion that the assi^ation 
to nio(;t Schomberg" in the porch of Saint 

Mnrk's church was penned by T ; though 

I was not very positive even upon that point 
TlKi (lisg-uise of the hand had not been so 
unskilfully done as Schomberg* asserted. 

Hut the inij)robability that a man inT 's 

})()Hitiou would not only stain his soul with 
murder, but incur the risk of detection, far 
outweig'hed, in my opinion, that doubtful evi- 
dence. And how could T ofier to con- 
vey Schomberg" in the Van Tromp? the 
fidelity of the brig^s crew being beyond sus- 
picion, I spoke in the foregoing sense. 

** *T J said Schomberg in reply, ^is 

not rich, as you and many others believe. 
Had he been so, he would not have at- 
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tempted the desperate game with you, which, 
up to this time, has heen for him a losing* 
one. He is, on the contrary, a ruined man. 
So is his relative, the ship-builder who has 
repaired the Van Tromp. I believe they 
both mean to leave Java, and in your brig. 
How they propose to accomplish that part 
of the business, I know not. It can be 
brought to pass without me, no doubt. It 

will not be diflScult for such a man as T 

to find plenty of unscrupulous agents here 
for the performance of any work. You and 
Broch once disposed of, I should be strung 
up by the neck before twenty-four hours had 
passed. You still hesitate,' continued Schom- 
berg. ^ It is reasonable that you should. I 
have the power to dispel your hesitation. It 

is near the time when I am to meet T . 

You go on before me there, and I will place 
you in a position where, unseen yourself, 
you may hear every word which passes 
between us.* 

"This proposition startled me. How 
did I know that this might not be a plot 
to murder me, at a place and in a manner 
which would prevent a breath of suspicion 
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from resdng upon T or his accom« 

plice? 

'< Schombei^ read my thong^hts. ^ You 
must place some confidence in me/ he sakL 
^ Saint Mark's porch is a suitable jdaoe for a 
private low-toned confab; but there ar^ as 
YOU know, two sentinels within fiffy yarda. 
The trick which you fear is contemplated 
would be too dangerous eren ftr T ^ 
Beades^ he, doubtleas for some cedent rea- 
son, is as anxious to be rid of Broch aig of 
yourself/ 

m 

^ Ilnally, with my usual rashness, I con- 
sented; stipulating', howero*, that I should 
be at libortv to take Broch into mv confidence 
thereafter. This was cheerfully assented to^ 
and, providing myself with jHStobi I rose to 
sally forth. 

•* * T y said ScbcNOibag, as we emer- 
ged firom the house, ^ will no doubt be wdl 
wr^ped up about the head^ and otherwise 
disguised; bat you will know the vcHce;.' 

**I then walked on, and gained the 
diurch-ponch without meeting any one. 
Schombefg came up in a few nunules^ and 
so pheed myself that I shooU be able to 
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catch every syllable, without danger of beiii^ 
discovered. Some time passed ; I was grow- 
ing impatient; when hurried steps were heard 
approaching. ^ It is he/ whispered Sehoni- 
^S; ^ keep close/ 

"All was confirmed. Some minor par- 
ticulars of the plan to assassinate Briich and 
myself were gone into. There was a chink 

of com ; T went his way as hurriedly 

as he came ; and Schomberg did the same, 
m an opposite direction. 

" I found Broch at my xodgings, and of 
course told him all. He was fully inclined 
to believe Schomberg. He had, indeed, 

never liked the notion of our visit to T 's 

bungiilow, though he had determhied to ac- 
company me. As to how, in the event of 

the diabolical plot succeeding, T and 

hia relative — I do not give T 's name 

at length, nor even its true initial, as the 
iamily is a highly respectable one, and he 
lias lon^ since passed to his account — as to 

how T and his relative the ship-builder 

mcended to get possession of the Van Tromp^ 
Broch had his own theory. It was l^nowii 

that I was in the constant habit— a very 

• 

VOL,. II. H . 
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foolish one— of carrying important papers, 
such as receipts, &c., about my person, in a 
pocket-book. They would have obtained posr 
session of that ; the ship-builder would pre- 
tend he had not received a stiver — would 
bring forward an enormous claim against 
the ship, and obtain her for comparatively 
an insignificant sum. I did not quite hold 
to my friend's opinion, which, however, mat- 
tered nothing. 

" As we talked, Schomberg, disguised as 
before, came in. We had a long consul- 
tation, the result of which was, that I was 
to feign illness, and postpone indefinitely, for 
that reason, our visit to T 's rural habi- 
tation. We also agreed upon the means of 
privately communicating with Schomberg. 
In the mean time, the equipment and lading 
of the Van Tromp were to be pressed forward 
with all possible despatch. 

^^ T called upon me the next day, and 

at first looked black as thunder when I told 
him that my journey to his countr^r- place 
must be necessarily put off. The cloud soon 
passed. I could see the pepper, &c., in 
-Batavia before it was shipped. He also 
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concurred with me as to the necessity of 
its bein^ sent on board as soon as possible, 
every day's unnecessary delay being* attended 
with p-eat expense. To my great surprise, 
moreover, the pepper and other commodities, 
all of excellent quality, were shipped the 
very next day. The contractor, too, mani- 
fested as much zeal to get the brig ready 
for sea as did Broch or myself. I could not 
understand it. Broch believed, as I could 
not have been mistaken as to the purport of 
the whispered dialogue in the church-porch, 
that T and his accomplice the ship- 
builder had always had more than one string 
to their bow, and that some other device for 
accomplishing their diabolic purpose had 
been decided upon, though of what nature 
neither of us could guess. All we could do 
was to keep our eyes and ears well open, 
and to be constantly on the alert. 

'^ A message reached us from Schomberg*. 
He was in . imminent danger of capture ; 

T having, he was quite sure, set the 

authorities on his track; and would, therefore, 
as we had agreed he should in case of ne- 
cessity, come on board, well disguised, and 
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secrete himself in the ship. This could be 
easily inanag'ed : no one would for a moment 
think of looking* for him on board my ves- 
sel ; that would be the last thought to enter 

even T 's head. The thing* was well 

managed : Schomberg was^ at all events, as 
safe as we were. 

" The Van Tromp was ready for sea ear- 
lier than we had calculated ; we should, wind 
and weather permitting, sail on the day after 
the morrow, when Schomberg, with whom 
Brocli and mj'self had a secret parley every 
night, made a portentous discovery. There 
were three barrels of gunpowder on board ; 
that is, we supposed so. Schomberg, whose 
suspicions never slept, discovered that the 
gunpowder had been changed for fine black 
sand. 

" * Your crew are faithful, hardy mari- 
ners,' added he ; * but, being in harbour, they 
keep slack watch ; only an hour ago I crept 
upon deck, unstrapped the tarpaulins which 
cover the two guns, and found they had been 
spiked. I replaced the tarpaulins, and not 
a word must be • said. It will be easy 
enough to get a couple of barrels of real 
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powder quietly on board^ in provision- 
casks. The spiking*^ which has been clum- 
sily done, can easily be set to rights as soon 
as we are clear off. I can pretty well guess 

at T ^'s game ; but he will be foiled this 

time. In the mean while, let there be, I beg, 
no hint, no look of distrust or suspicion, and 
all will be well.' 

" We had cleared the harbour, carrying 
with us a fair, moderate breeze. The pilot 
had left. Schomberg, who was not personally 
known to any of the crew, — ^ Peter' had 
died of fever, — came on deck in seaman's 
attire; and though his sudden appearance 
must have surprised the men, no remark 
was made, and he proceeded at once to drill 
out the iron spikes which had been driven 
into the touch-holes of our two small cannon. 
He also saw to the cleaning and re-flinting 
of the muskets on board ; powder and ball 
were provided for each man, and the can- 
nons loaded. 

" These preparations made, Schomberg 
continued to sweep the sea in all directions 
with his glass. At last, and towards even- 
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ing*^ his eager gtize was fixed upon one point 
of the horizon, where two specks were fiat 
rising out of the water. Schomherg looked 
long* and earnestly^ and^ quite satisfied at 
lengthy closed the instrument with a snap. 

" * Here come our friends,* he exclaimed^ 
* in two Borneo prakusj chiefly manned, no 
doubt, by Malajs. They are confident of 
efiecting* an easy capture, — which will not, 
however, be so easily done as they thinL' 

^'The crew were called together, at Schom* 
berg's suggestion, and briefly informed by 
me of the business in hand : that we were 
about to be attacked, in all probabiUty, by 
bloodthirstj' pu'ates, who, if they succeeded 
in overpowering- us, would certainly massacre 
every one on board. The crew answered by 
a cheer of defiance, and each man made him- 
self ready for the contest. It was Schom- 
berg's opmion that the attempt would not be 
made till darkness had fallen. He did not 
suppose that either of the prahus carried a 
gun. The object would be to obtain posses- 
sion of the Van Tr(yinp without damaging 
her. He did not teU us why he was so con- 
fident that T and his coUeagues in crime 
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were waiting for us in the prahusj and I 
was too busy and anxious at the moment to 
press him upon the point. That inquiry 
could be made thereafter — a thereafter which 
never came. 

*^ The prahus were full of men, full forty 

in all. It struck me that, supposing* T 

had really organised the attack with the in- 
tention of capturing the Van Trompy he was 
playing a game that only a gambler in the 
most desperate circumstances would attempt. 
Should he succeed in carrying the brig, with 
the help of his hired ruflSans^ who was to 
guarantee his safety at their hands? No 
madman ever engaged in a more perilous 
venture. 

"That, however^ was not our business. 
We had enough on hand of our own to ab- 
sorb all our interest and attention. There 
was soon no doubt that the prahus were 
waiting upon us, and that the pirates deemed 
success certain. There was only the ordinary 
watch to be seen upon the deck of the brig, — 
the rest were lying down ; nothing indicated 
preparation or alarm j and believing^ as they 
did^ that when the decisive moment came^ 
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we should find ourselves practically disarmei) 
their confidence of success was but natunL 
And yet it must have somewhat perplexed 
the shrewder scoundrels amongst them^ that & 
riciily Inden ship should be without suspidcm 
whereas two stout prahus^ tlie g'eneral cha- 
rnctcr of which was so well known, and bolh 
full of nrnied men, were evidently intending 
to ppenk with her, if nothing* more. 

"The sky was tolerably clear j stars looked 
forth in fast-increasing* numbers: it would 
not 1)0 80 dark as, some time previously, we 
had expected. This would be greatly in our 
favour. Helped by the surprise which their 
uiuwpocted reception ^vx)uld occasion, and our 
t wo fjuns, there was not much reason to doubt 
of victory, — a victory that would, however, be 
in all probability dearly purchased ; for fiercer 
and more determined ruffians than drunken 
^Fahiys and they are usually drunk to ex- 
cess before making an attack which involves 
the slightest probability of danger — do not 
exist, in my belief, on the face of the earth. 

** The distance between us and the prahus 
had been reduced to about forty j'^ards, and 
we should, they had contrived, pass directly 
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between^ enabling* them to board on both 
sides at once when the mask was thrown off. 
They raised a wild^ ferocious yell, dashed on 
to the assault, and gave us a volley of mus- 
ketry. Fire-arms had long been in almost 
common use with them. The answering 
shout of defiance as our men sprang to their 
feet must have astonished them, but did not 
check their speed. Schomberg pointed one of 
the two cannons, Broch the other ; and both 
were excellent gunners. Their fire was, 
however^ reserved till there was a certainty 
that fatal execution would be done by the 
first discharge upon the slightly-built, swift 
jprahus ; our men meanwhile sharply return- 
ing the Malays' musket-fire. I plainly saw 

T standing in the stern of one of the 

prahus with a smoking musket in his grasp, 
and shouting furiously. He must, too, have 
seen me and Schomberg", whose gun was 
trained upon his boat. 

**Both the guns were discharged al- 
most simultaneously, knocking the prahtcs 
to pieces. The Malays are astonishingly 
expert swimmers ; and, loosing hold of their 
muskets^ and placing* their deadly creeses 
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between their teeth, they dimbed up the 
sides with the agility of cats or monkeys. 
Many were shot or drowned^ amongst them 

T and the shipwright. Still, enough 

gained the deck to maintain a sanguinary 
hand-to-hand light for, I should say, quite 
ten minutes ; but time, during such encoun- 
ters, passes rapidlj'. Schomberg was set 
upon by two savages just as he had reloaded 
his gun, intending to sweep the deck fore 
and aft. lie shouted to our men to throw 
themselves flat on the deck ; but the words 
had hardly passed his lips, when he received 
two creese-staba in his back, and fell, with 
a convulsive scream, dead upon the deck. 
33rdch brained both the Malays in swift 
succession with his tomahawk. At the close 
of the fierce conflict, when almost every 
assailant was either killed or badly wounded, 
an unhurt savag-e, guided by a ferocious in- 
stinct, pointed the muzzle of the gun down 
into the hold, which some one had— why, I 
could not imagine—partially opened. The 
hold contained a quantity of loose coir— an 
inflammable substance, which, in the hurrj-^ 
ot departure, had not been securely packe^ 
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and stowed. The ignited wadding* of the 
gun set it instantly in a blaze^ and to the 
horror of human strife succeeded the still 
more fearful battle with the element of fire. 
The dread sight for a few moments para- 
lyzed the men. Brcich, whose ready pre- 
sence of mind never failed him for an instant^ 
roused them to exertion. The hold was 
battened down with great diflSculty ; and as, 
fortunately^ the quantity of loose coir was 
not great^ the flames burnt themselves out 
Mrithout^ as we hoped, inflicting much injury. 

" We had lost five brave fellows, includ- 
ing Schomberg, and four others were more 
or less badly hurt. Neither I nor Broch had 
received a scratch. All the Malays, ex- 
cept seven, were drowned, shot, or mortally 
wounded; and these seven were compelled 
to assist in working the brig. 

" The deck had been cleared of bodies 
and cleansed of blood, when it was found 
that the brig was making water fast. Brcich, 
who was the first to discover the danger, 
also ascertained the cause. Schomberg had 
double or treble charged his gun, and some 
of the balls had forced their way out of 
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the side of the brig' below the water-line. 
Such a succession of penis would have ap- 
palled the stoutest heart, and I confess that 
^mine for a few minutes seemed meltings 
to water. I rallied, sustained — ^shamed, I 
may say — by the imfaltering constancy of 
Broch. The leak, b}' dint of incessant ex- 
ertion, was kept under; the brig was got 
about ; and we retraced our course to Bata- 
via. There we had once more to discharge 
the brig's caig'o, and place her again under 
repair. A most unfortunate ship to me, 
up to that time, had the Van Tramp been. 
We were made much of by our country-folk. 
The seven surviving MaWs had been seized, 
and condemned to hard labour tor life in the 
chain-gangs. Still, I was no fatalist, and de- 
termined to stick by the brig to the last. I 
sometimes fancied that the authorities knew 
we had knowingly taken Schomberg off the 
island ; but if so, nothing was openly said 
in the matter by them, and of course Broch 
and I held our peace. He had paid the full 
penalty of his crimes. I saw his wife some 
years afterwards. She had married again, 
— not much more wisely than before, the 
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gossips of KingTston said ; of tliat I know* 
nothing*^ nor greatly care. 

"Again the Van Tromp spread her 
white wings for Rotterdam. No casualty 
wortB mentioning" happened ; and, after one 
of the most protracted and perilous voyages 
ever, I think, experienced in those distant — 
almost unknown — seas by a merchant-vessel,. 
I cast anchor, with a joyful heart, in the 
Maise, much richer than I am now, after 
following* my arduous profession in almost 
all parts of the worid for more than a quar- 
ter of a century : during which time, if, as I 
flatter myself^ I have contributed but one 
leaflet to the chaplet of true glor}^ won by 
the maritime adventurers of the United Pro- 
vinces, and have not dishonoured — which is 
all I dare say — the great name which I have 
the honour to bear, I shall, my country ap- 
proving*, feel well content at having* missed 
the rewards of a more selfish and vulofar 
ambition.^' 
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TifK narrative I am about to pen has no 
connection with the catastrophe which hefiJl 
th« 8tcain-8hip Boyal Charter on the English 
coiwt a few years since. It relates to as sad, 
tliouffli not so sudden, a disaster which ove^ 
took the Itoyal Charter^ Captain Moreton, 
^^ (I Htout ship of roomy tonnage/' which sailed 
Worn the Thames in June 1630, with forty- 
Hc»vnii (»mi{»Tants, and laden with provisions, 
llnviirmfl, and gunpowder, intended to suc- 
cour tli(5 infant and suffering colony at New 
I My mouth, founded by the Pilgrim Fathers, 
wlio liad sailed for America just ten years 
priU'iously. 

The lloyal Charter dropped down the 
ThiuunH on the 10th of June 1630, and ^^the 
voyage for twenty-seven days, though we 
did not make fast way, was pleasant, and 
promised to end happily j but we had un- 
known elements of combustion aboard/' 
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These passages marked by inverted commas 
are quotations from a pamphlet written by 
Thomas Whitby^ mariner, and published at 
Pope's Alley, Cornhill, in 1644. The civil 
war then raging so completely occupied the 
mind of the nation, that only four copies of 
the narrative were sold, and Whitby was 
finally obliged to enter on board Blake's 
fleet, to avoid a gaol at the suit of the 
printer and publisher. Death, in an ac- 
tion off Kinsale, Ireland, having, however, 
taken his body in satisfaction, the Capias 
ad satisfaciendum issued was necessarily 
returned indorsed Kon est by the sheriff. 
One of these pamphlets — ^not a quite perfect 
copy — is in the British Museum ; and there 
are brief notices of the voyage of the JRoyal 
Charter to be found here and there in the 
papers of the period, amongst which are two 
letters from Robert Chidley, one of the emi- 
grants on board, addressed to his friends in 
England. These were not published till after 
his death, some twenty years subsequently 
to the sailing of the Royal Charter. From 
these documents I have, as faithfully as 
possible, compiled this narrative. 
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Before following the Royal Charter^ sail- 
ing slowly on the calm summer sea to the 
New World, it is essential to introduce the 
reader to some of the emigrants. Amongst 
them were Mr. and Mrs. Travers, and the 
llev. William Cartwright, a Brownist minis- 
ter. These people w^ere natives of Norwich. 
At all events, Mr. and Mrs. Travers were 
bom hi Norwich or its vicinity ; and the Rev. 
Mr. Cnrtwright, who had suffered for the 
" new opinions" held in such disfavour by 
James II., was and had long been minister 
of a small congregation, which worshiped 
God, according to the Brownist creed and 
formula, in the privacy necessitated by the 
stupid intolerance of the age. Cartwright 
was a man considerably advanced in life; 
his dork hair was slightly besprinkled with 
gray; and his handsome face was marked 
by furrows, tliough not very deeply traced, 
which showed that the ploughshare of inex- 
orable time had passed over it for nearly fifty 
years : a man, however, it would seem, still 
in the prime of hearty, luxurious life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Travers w^ere neither of 
them more than half his age. The wife, whose 
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maiden name had been Knight — Rachel 
Knight — was some months younger than her 
husband. They had been married about five 
years when they embarked in the Royal 
CharteTy to cast in their lot with the Pilgfrim 
Fathers. They had been persuaded to do so 
by the Rev. William Cartwright, who pos- 
sessed immense influence with them^ as he 
also did over the entire muster of emigrants^ 
all of whom were members of his congrega- 
tion. He was a Brownist pope^ and regarded 
with quite as much reverence and awful re- 
spect by his followers, as was ever the ancient 
holiness throned in the Vatican by pious 
Catholics. How much he deserved that cre- 
dulous homage will presently be seen. Mrs. 
Travers was a handsome, impressible young 
woman, strongly addicted to spiritualism, as 
the word was understood in those days. She 
had no offspring, and appears to have been 
attached — truly, if feebly attached — to 
her husband, — a young man of consumptive 
habit, and of a compassionate tenderness. I 
do not suppose her affection had ever a pro- 
founder depth than that. The husband, on 
the contrary, doted extraordinarily upon his 
yoL. II. I 
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young* and beautiful wife. It was with ^ 
hope of making a home for her in the new 
Hettlement^ whilst the not very distant nighty 
as he knew full well^ had not yet come^ when 
no man can work^ which had prevailed with 
him to undertake a sea-voyage of three 
thousand miles. 

Three other members of the Brownirt 
H(«ct embarked in the Royal Charter were^ 
Mary Ilenshaw^ her grandfather Peter Hen- 
Hhuw, and Stephen Belenger. Stephen Be- 
I()ng(»r was the acknowledged sweetheart of 
Mary llcnshaw^ and it was well understood 
tluUj ns soon ns a comfortable home should 
hav(^ been secured in the wilderness, Mary 
Ilonshuw would be united by Brownist bonds 
in holy wedlock. " Man proposes, God dis- 
poses." Those wise old saws find constant 
illustration in the daily workings of the world. 

Captain Moreton was not a Brownist — 
ver}^ far from being one; he was a passive 
member, so to speak, of the Church as by 
law established, for the reason which, whether 
avowodly or not, fashions the belief of most 
men— that his mother had taken him to 
church from the earliest time his memory 
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reached to^ had died in communion with that 
Chorch, and had been buried in its g*rave- 
yard. A brave^ resolute man was Captain 
Moreton^ and a strict disciplinarian. His 
crew — of thirty-five reliable seamen, which 
number shows that the Royal Charter must 
have been a ship of unusually larg'e dimen- 
sions for that period — her tonnage is not 
mentioned in any paper that I have seen 
— had been selected by himself, and were 
veteran English salts. He was emphatically, 
therefore, master of his ship. 

Till the twenty-eighth day of the voyage 
of the JRayal Charter all was smooth, though 
slow : smooth and slow, at all events, as far 
as exterior nature was concerned; but, as 
Thomas Whitby, mariner, states, the ele- 
ments of confusion were fast fermenting in 
the interior world of the ship. The physical 
storm broke first — a terrific storm, presage- 
fiil of the moral one impending. The Royal 
Charter J ably handled by the captain and his 
hardy crew, weathered the tempest, which 
lasted four days and nights, and greatly 
strained the ship, which was much shattered. 
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The foremast was sprung*, and one of the 
main -beams amidships bent and cracked 
The mast was fished^ the beam secured by a 
strong iron bolt; and Captain Moreton no- 
thing doubted ^^that, by God's mercy, he 
should bring his ship to the desired havea" 

The surgeon on board spoke with Captain 
Moreton two or three hours after the stonn 
had subsided, and peace and calm had been, 
to a certain extent, restored. ^^ Mr, Travers 
is very ill/' said Mr. Josiah Williams, ^^ very 
ill. He wishes to see you. He has been 
for many hours delirious — I think, through 
fear. His wife thinks so too, but there is 
a curious consistency in his ravings. It 
were well, I think, that you saw him.'' 

" I will do so at once." 

Thomas Whitby does not give what 
passed between sick Mr. Travers and the 
captain ; the reason, I suppose, being, that he 
was not present thereat. Whitby goes on 
to say that it was evening when the captain 
came on deck after seeing Travers, and 
though the wind had gone down very much, 
it was again rising, and there was a rough, 
tumbling sea on. A dirtj" night, in sailor 
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phrase^ though not, perhaps, a dang^erous 
one, mig'ht be expected. 

The Reverend Mr. Cartwright was on 
deck^ and pacing to and fro — wanning him- 
self with his arms^ for a strange coldness 
had set in — in a seemingly agitated mood. 
Captain Moreton accosted him abruptly, a 
little abaft the binnacle. Whitby, who was at 
the helm, heard what passed between the two 
men^ but somewhat indistinctly. I should 
state that Mr. Henshaw had fallen or been 
swept overboard during the tempest. 

"Mr. Cart Wright/' said the captain, ^^you 
were close by old Mr. Henshaw, it seems, 
when he perished. Did you push him over- 
board r 

" What do you mean^ sir ? How dare 
you_r 

"How dare I? I dare do more than 
such a trifling thing as tell William Cart- 
wright, self-dubbed Reverend Mr. Cart- 
wright, that I believe Mr. Travers below 
speaks the truth — ^though not quite cohe- 
rently, I must confess — and that he saw you 
shove the old man into the sea through the 
broken bulwark yonder." 
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" Mr. Travera is a slanderer^ a viDain, 
to say so.'' 

" More than that, — ^Travers, though ill, 
had dragged hhnself on deck to see yon, 
hear you confront old Mr. Henshaw, who 
had told him, Travers, that he had seen yoa 
criminally familiar with Mrs. Trovers. It 
was a fit of frenzy, no douht. A man in 
his perfect senses would have waited for a 
time. He compelled his wife to accompany 
him. You and old Mr. Henshaw, as they 
stepped upon deck, were at high words. 
You were standing with the white-haired 
old man close to the smashed -in bulwark. 
Travers declares that at that moment you, 
taking advantage of a heavy lurch of the 
ship, — having, as we know, good sea-legs of 
your own, and being more fitted, I have 
often thought, both by habit and inclina- 
tion, for a buccaneer than for a Brownist 
preacher— oh, there, it's of no use to swagger 
and look big with me, — I say that at that 
moment 3"ou, taking advantage of a heavy 
lurch of the ship, tipped the poor old man 
into the sea/' 

"It's an infamous lie! an atrocious 
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slander ! Was there no one but Mr. Hen- 
sliaw swept overboard V^ 

^ Yes, a man and a boy — ^that is true ; 
but they were accidents/^ 

"What does Mistress Travers say?*' 
asked Cartwright, after some further words 
had passed, which Whitby could not compre- 
hend. " What does Mistress Travers say V^ 

** Mistress Travers asserts that you were 
never criminally familiar with her; and that 
she does not believe you had any part in the 
death of Mary Henshaw's grandfather. The 
grand-daughter does not think so, Reverend 
Brownist. Beware of her, Master Cart- 
wright, if you escape me, — which you will 
not, if I once make it clear to my own mind 
that you are guilty in respect of poor Hen- 
shaw. Hard a-port V^ shouted the captain, 
bi'eaking off, as a huge white mountain rose 
as it were out of the darkness. ^^ Hard a- 
port ! Good God ! where are we ? what 

is this r 

It was a large iceberg. The Royal 
Charter was smashed against it, not so 
immediately and entirely, however, as to 
prevent the mass of the crew and passen- 
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gers from landings so to speak^ upon the 
ice-island^ and saving* su£5cient provision for 
a few days. " The Royal Charter went down 
just seven hours after she struck against the 
huge iceberg/' 

Deliverance came on the third day. A 
vessel, La Normandie^ bound for Newfound- 
land, came to the rescue. Their signal^ 
hoisted \x\fo\\ a pole, had been seen, and 
La Konnandie stood towards the berg, and 
when she had approached it as near as she 
safely could, sent boats to bring the ship 
wrtH?ked Enghshmen and women off. The 
wind was down, and the sea smooth as glass. 
Tht^ jHTil was past — yes, for all but the 
Uovcrt^nd William Cartwrigbt 

•* William Cartwright, stand forward,'^ 
ruptniu Mort'ton is saying. " God has de- 
livortd u$» and condemned you. Marj- Hen- 
rfmw, you will state before us all, and as you 
«4mU amw^r to God at the last great day, 
which but au hour ^ce we all believed to 
bi^ ^w near Ryr ^very one of us^ what you 
IliYi^ iii^i^tt and h^^urd/' 

**1 havi? natch^Hi W ilham Cartwright," 
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said Mary Henshaw, ^^as a lynx watches, 
pretending* the while to be unobservant; 
have seen them criminally familiar even 
here; have heard him excuse himself — more, 
laugh over the murder by his hand of my 
grandfather/' 

Other corroborative evidence was ad- 
duced, brief but conclusive, and, spite of the 
frenzied appeals for mercy, the sentence 
*^ Death'' was delivered, and the execution 
at once effected by a portion of the Royal 
Chartet^s crew. 

" What musket-shots were those ?*' asked 
the mate of La Normandie. 

*' Merely a feu de joxcy^ said Captain 
Moreton. 

Here ends Whitby ^s narrative; but it 
appears that the emigrants, or at all events 
a considerable number of them, succeeded in 
reaching New Plymouth; though in what 
ship, or how, is not related. 



VOYAGE OF THE "QBIFFIN." 

I 

It has already been remarked^ that centuries 
after the Northern Seas of the globe had 
been^ with more or less success^ navigated 
and explored^ the Antarctic Ocean continued 
to impress mankind with a mysterious awe. 
We are told by Eastern writers that, at 
about the period of the second Crusade, 
eight mariners who had sailed to discover 
the limits of the Sea of Darkness, as the 
Southern Atlantic was commonly called, 
were so terrified by the accounts they heard 
from the natives of an island at which 
they touched, that they abandoned their 
intention. There was reported to be a 
dense, unchanging gloom to the south- 
ward, where dwelt evil spirits — the guar- 
dians of regions forbidden to man. Two 
Genoese, we are further informed, made a 
similar attempt about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and were never seen 
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again. The malignant demons had doubt- 
less destroyed them, in punishment of their 
audacious curiosity. In the rude maps then 
published, Africa terminates north of the 
Equator. It was, however, stated by some 
geographers, or rather put forth as a plausi- 
ble conjecture, that beyond the three known 
parts of the world there was another, the 
approach to which was forbidden to man by 
the extreme heat of the sun ; and beyond, 
and on the confines of which, was the country 
of the Antipodes. 

In the fifteenth century, as we have 
seen, a bolder, more adventurous spirit ani- 
mated the navigators of different nations. 
A host of daring men dissipated the childish 
dreams of the ancients; the brilliant muster- 
roll being for a time terminated by the gfreat 
name of Captain Cook. With these school- 
book narratives I have nothing to do in this 
paper, which I purpose devoting to a brief 
narrative of the voyage of the Griffin^ in 
1796-8 ; James Logan, a native of Hull, 
master. The Griffin was a schooner of about 
one hundred and fifty tons burden ; Logan 
was a sufficiently rich man, possessed with a 
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IHimum for the sea. Be&re csoi^ to Ub 
trntute, beqtieathed br an nude, he Ind 
Hifryisd an apprenticeship in a moriiant-dnp 
tru/ling* to the West Indies, in whirh sariee 
ha acquired his taste fer maritime adTcntme. 
'rhe (Jriffin was bnilt after his own designs, 
i\iUM\ out according* to his more or less jodi- 
(iiouM ffuicies^ and manned bj a crew of his 
own choice^ to whom he covenanted to pay 
whiit; in those days^ were considered extrava- 
Ifuiit wiig'eH, ond^ above all^ never^ under any 
(*ir(*uinHtanee8^ to inflict the punishment of 
tho cut. Thin philanthropic arrang'ement did 
not work well in the wear and tear of sea- 
lilo, V«U'y pretty to maunder about by 
p(M)plo who live at home at ease^ but ever 
IouihI worthh»8H when exposed to the rough 
woutlu^r of actual experience ; whilst, for 
llu« life of me, I could never understand 
why ail incorrigible scoundrel at sea should 
not bo subjected to the corporal punishment 
awarded to incorrigible scoundrels on land, 
'l^liie*, no doubt, is an old-world prejudice of 
niints but it is one which the tuns of editorial 
ink expended upon the subject will never 
t»rtaee. Corporal punishment, any punish- 
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ment inflicted by courts-martial or courts- 
civil, should be strictly defined — the accused 
fenced in with every possible precaution 
against injustice ; but, in my humble opinion, 
the power of awarding such punishment must 
remain with the officers of the ship — a power 
controlled by Admiralty supervision; that 
again subject to the rebuke, through pub- 
licity, of public opinion. This parenthesis 
some readers will probably think might as 
well have been omitted. 

Skipper, or Commander, James Logan 
must have been a very crotchety, as well as 
philanthropic, adventurous gentleman, — one, 
too, who dabbled in experimental science, and 
was clever, or thought himself clever, in the 
art of distillation. He was persuaded that 
the luxuriant tropical vegetation — the mar- 
vels of which had been described in such 
eulogistic terms by all intelligent voyagers — 
besides its medicinal qualities, could be made 
to yield, by skilled hands, juices which would 
supersede the alcoholic drinks of the Old 
World. James Logan had evidently an eye 
to business, absurd as was the way in which 
he set to work. Several stills for distillation 
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— respecting which he had harassing disputes 
with excise officers — ^were embarked in flie 
Qriffin. An odd whim^ unquestionably; hot 
there are few who^ if, to use a colloqoial 
vulgarism^ they have not exactly ^a tik 
off/' have not several flawed^ more or less. 

The first intention of James Logun was 
to visit New Zealand^ and ascertain^ by per- 
sonal investigation^ the commercial capabili- 
ties of that much-talked-of country; but 
he was hiduced to forego this intention by 
hnppenhig to meet with a Frenchman named 
Gazair* This thin old man was chief pilot 
at the Cape De Verd Islands, where the 
(Jriffin was driven, by stress of weather, to 
take refuge. Cazair came off, and safely 
piloted her to a secure anchorage. In the 
course of a conversation after landing, 
Logan mentioned that he was bound for 
New Zealand) in the Australian seas. 

" May the good God help you, then !'' 
exclaimed Cazair ; " they w ill fatten — which, 
it is true, will take some time — they will 
fatten, roast, and eat you! Ah, Monsieur 
lo Capitaine Anglais, 3'ou may grimace, if 
you please ! I am a man of honour ; that 
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hich I say is true. I was in the expedi- 
on fitted out at Marseilles to make dis- 
)yeries in the South Seas^ and placed under 
)mmand of that great navigator. Captain 
[arion. We made New Zealand, — one of 
16 three Cannihal Islands; I don't know 
'hich. The commander went on shore in 
16 ship's pinnace. Though young — I was a 
lYOurite with the captain, who, at the death 
f Tartiere, his coxswain, had given me the 
lace — I went with him. Blue Death ! that 
HIS a pretty affair! Kenguelin — Mon- 
ieur has heard of KengneUn V^ 

The commander of the Griffin said he 
ad read some writings of Kenguehn, in 
rhich he boasted of having discovered an 
Lntarctic continent — which was mere non- 
ense. The land he had seen had been dis- 
overed some years before by the English 
)aptain Cook.* Cazair said, that was quite 

* It is true that Kenguelin exaggerated the im- 
ortance and extent of his discoveries ; but for all that, 
e was an enterprising, and, in a minor sense, success- 
il navigator. All men are not Dampiers and Captain 
]!ooks. Kenguelin Island, situate in a high southern 
ititude, he unquestionably discovered. I much doubt, 
Iso, whether he could have saved his unfortunate chief 
f arion from the cannibal jaws of the New Zealanders. 
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possible ; he could believe any thing — ^mean- 
ing any villanous thing — of Kengnelin. 
Cazair went on to relate how Marion^ hav- 
ing landed in New Zealand^ was entrapped 
with his men^ seized^ killed, roasted^ and 
eaten by the cannibals. He, Cazair, and 
three others, not being in condition — ex^ 
trimement maigre, in &ct— were, he sapposed 
for that reason, reserved till such time 
as, by fattening, they should be made juicy 
and palatable. This was his opinion or 
conjecture. That which could not be de- 
nied was, that the signal of danger and of an 
urgent request for immediate hdp — ^three 
musket-shots fired in quick succession — ^had 
not been attended to by Kenguelin^ who 
must have heard^ and did in fact hear, them. 
The ^Urat ! to sacrifice seven Frenchmen, 
— eleven, for au<rht he knew or cared, — sim- 
ply that he might become commander of 
the expedition ! Frightiul ; almost past be- 
lief ! Caiair went on to relate how he and 
his lean comrades managed to slip from 
the custody of the cannibals when they 
were surfeited with their horrible banquet 
and the intoxicating fluid with which tiiej 
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washed it down — found their boat, happily 
left unguarded, and regained their ship, 
much, Cazair thought, to the chagrin of 
£enguelin, but for which he consoled him- 
self by ascertaining, beyond doubt, that 
the unfortunate Marion was dead. This 
prejudiced story Logan appreciated at its 
real value. He was chiefly interested by 
the incidental circumstance, that the New 
Zealanders had swallowed with gusto a 
liquid which made them di*unk, and that 
the natives of New Zealand were really 
savage cannibals — a fact in contemporary 
natural history which he had presumed to 
doubt. Cazair could aflbrd no informa- 
tion as to the properties of the intoxicating 
drink, nor how it was manufactured. As 
to the roasting and eating human flesh, he 
could be in no error as to that ; the horrible 
odour — a horrible odour from association 
only, he admitted — was, even as he spoke, 
in his nostrils. Cazair could no more doubt 
that the whole race of Maories were voraci- 
ous cannibals than did the Beverend Sidney 
Smith when he, but a few years since, being 
on his death-bed at the time, bade adieu to 

VOL. II. K 
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qualities of the European cabbage ; and hav- 
ing* a large proportion of essential oil^ it 
does not produce heartburn^ or any of those 
disagreeable sensations which, under certain 
conditions of the stomach, the English ya- 
riety sometimes does. Coal was seen to crop 
out abundantly in the island ; and James 
Lo^n, after many experimente, discovered 
some plant or root which yielded ^^ the most 
delicious and potent spirit ever tasted by 
man.*^ 

The ^^ potencj-^ cannot be doubted, what- 
ever may have been the flavour of the dis- 
tilled spirit. 

" They are all drunk as devils,** said 
Nicholas Lambert, who had pulled himself 
ashore in the Griffin! a punt, accosting^ James 
Logan, ^^ every mother's son of them.** 

^^ Drunk ! How coulfl they get drunk 7^ 

^^ Why, with that stufi'youVe been brew- 
ing* here ; what else V* 

^' How did they get at it V 

^^ By tapping the barrel sent on board — a 
very simple method. When they were drunk, 
or nearly so/* continued Lambert, ^^ and be- 
lieved me to be on shore with you, I could 
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hear every word the mutmous rascals said. 
The upshot is/' added Lambert, ^^ that you 
and I are to be marooned*. I've told you 
what would come of all that sentimental 
stuff/' 

Logan was astonished, grieved^ but not 
so much alarmed as his more practical officer. 
He would at once go on board, and remon- 
strate with the inebriated fools^ and soon 
bring them to their senses. Lambert de- 
murred to that conclusion. He himself 
would not trust himself in the Qrvffin until, 
at all events, the drunken orgie and its im- 
mediate effects were passed. Logan was not 
to be persuaded, and pulled himself off in the 
punt. Lambert remained in observation on 
the beach till he saw the captain reach his 
ship, and mount the side ; and not perceiving, 
after watching some time longer, any un- 
usual stir on board, turned away, intending 
to solace himself with the creature -com- 
forts always provided in abundance by his 
chief, turn in early, and await, resignedly 
as might be, the hap of the morrow. He 
bade the sailor -cook prepare- supper, and 
feeling himself restless and fidgety, Nicholas 
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Lambert, taking' the captam*s gist^ strolled 
forth ag^in. 

He had not walked £eu*^ when two na- 
tives — ^^dark-coloured Indians^ and very 
friendly, there bein^ but few of them on ihe 
island'' — shouted and beckoned to him. Lam- 
bert hurried to meet them ; and they^ with 
lively g'estures, pointed to a not distant 
eminence, and invited him almost as plainly 
as by intelligible words to follow them. 
Ijainbert unhesitatingly accepted the invita- 
tion, and upon attaining the summit of the 
hill, saw a large three-masted ship, with the 
Dritinli ensign flying at the fore, standing 
olV and on, at about a league distance. From 
h(T position, and in consequence of a deep 
indt^ntation of the coast-line, the stranger 
could ntnthor see nor be seen by the Oriffin. 
Pustening a red kerchief at the end of a 
banilwo-stiek, he waved it in the air, hoping 
to attract the attention of some one on 
Imard the strange sail. He was quickly 
suiHH^s^ful. A boat put oflF from the ship ; 
l^^niWrt met it on the beach, and, at his own 
request, was amveyed on board the stranger, 
which proved to be the JlelriJle^ Captain 
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White, bound for Port Jackson, Botany 
Bay, with troops and emigrant passengers. 
Lambert told his story, and Captain White 
agreed to place the Melville without delay in 
dose gun-shot proximity to the Q-riffin. 
This being done, Lambert was sent in the 
Melville's launch, with a detachment of the 
20th of the Line, to ascertain how matters 
stood on board the Griffin. 

He was not surprised to find that the 
crew were, without exception, dead drunk, 
lying about in all directions like logs of 
wood. Captain Logan had been gagged and 
put in irons, and was almost raying mad 
with thirst when released. The officer in 
command of the soldiers at once decided 
that it was a clear case of mutiny, and after 
communicating with Captain White, the 
drunken varlets were bundled over the side, 
and sent on board the Melville, which ship, 
I should have mentioned, was in the trans- 
port service of the British Government. It 
must have been a gfreat surprise for the 
sailors to find theiiiselves, when sufficiently 
recovered to be sensible of the mutability of 
human affairs, as exasperatingly exemplified 
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in their own dismal case^ close prisoners on 
board the Melville. 

A transaction followed between Cap- 
tains White and Logman. The crew of the 
Oriffin were prime seamen^ — that a vete- 
ran salt like the commander of the MelvUle 
could see with half an eye. All they re- 
quired was to be held in strict, vigorous 
discipline. He — Captain White — could sup- 
ply that want in heaped-up measure. He 
was therefore quite willing* to furnish Cap- 
tain Logan, in exchange for them — the men 
consenting — with a more docile, if, in a 
sailor-sense, less efficient crew. The aflTair 
was soon arranged — the Griffins being too 
much frightened to make resistance j and the 
Mehille left for her destination. 

Nicholas Lambert would himself have 
taken passoge to Port Jackson, had not 
Captain Logon solemnly promised that, for 
the future, the government of the crew 
should be left in his— Lambert's— hands. The 
venerable cat was to be a recog-nised institu- 
tion hi that government. It may not be 
superfluous to remark, that corporal punish- 
ment, at the discretion of the captain and 
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• 

first-mate^ was in those days a common 
practice in vessels not sailing* under the 
pennant. The English courts held that the 
commander of a vessel was not liable to an 
action for assault and battery^ for inflicting* 
reasonable corporal punishment upon a mis- 
behaving* sailor. The limit to such punish- 
ment was^ that the offender should not be 
permanently maimed. The practice still 
obtains in the American merchant-service : 
many of the masters and mates patronising* 
^^knuckle-dusters/' as a more prompt and 
quite efficient substitute for the cat. It 
is only of late years that the rule of law 
in English courts has thrown the onvs upon 
the captain or mate of proving that the act 
was done in self-defence to quell^ for exam- 
ple^ an actual or threatened mutiny. 

Captain Logan must have been not only 
a person subject to strange whims and va- 
garies, but one made of impressionable^ 
squeezable stuff. He, we may presume by 
Lambert's persuasion, abandoned^ for a time 
at least^ his distillation craze. Possibly he 
intended to resume his experiments in that 
direction at a more convenient season ; but 
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in hiB instance^ as in millions of others, con- 
venient seasons are apt to postpone thdr 
advent indefinitely. There is nothing* more 
said^ at all events^ about the subject in the 
gfossiping* log of the Griffin^ except that, to 
the great mortification of Captain Logan^ it 
was discovered that some of the most essen- 
tial machinery, or parts of machinery, be- 
longing to his stills^ were found to be irre- 
trievably damaged and thrown out of gear. 
It is true that afterwards Logan managed 
to distil an intoxicating spirit^ but it would 
seem only in small quantities. 

The commander of the Griffinj if he 
abandoned one of his pet projects, did not 
forego his purpose of exploring the Antarctic 
Sons. Life at sea was to him the only real 
lif'(j. There are several passages in the fan- 
ciful, erratic log of his ship, expressive of 
bittur regret that his lot had not been cast 
in the days of Dampier and the bold bucca- 
neers, when there was really a world to dis- 
cover, and there was no peace south of the 
Line, He had unfortunately fallen upon 
milksop times ; and instead of ending his 
days in a blaze of glor}^, amidst the roar 
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and the white smoke of battle^ his unenviable 
fate would probably be to live to a good old, 
quiet ag*e, ^^ and be snuffed out at last like a 
guttering*, used-up candle/' That inglorious 
catastrophe did, it will be seen, await ad- 
venturous Captain James Logan, of Hull. 

War had broken out — a war of princi- 
ples, it was called — between the French Re- 
public and the Kingdom of Great Britain. 
The fiery Frank believed that he could as 
eyily sweep the English navy from the seas 
as he could break up and pulverise the pig 
tailed, pipe-clayed armies of the continental 
despots. Barr^re, and other celebrities of 
the Revolutionary Tribune, sought in all pos- 
sible ways to imbue the French mariners 
with that belief, but not with much success in 
a general sense, even before Howe's victory of 
the 1st of June knocked all such nonsense out 
of their heads. There were, of course, en- 
thusiasts who believed that redeemed, reju- 
venated France would be victor upon both 
sea and land. Amongst these was Adolphe 
Baudin, a young and brave seaman, whose 
father had been killed in a frigate -fight 
with the British sea-wolves during the Ame- 
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rican War of Independence. Adolphe had 
joined the Royal Navy of France as cadet, 
not many years before the rotten regime of 
the Bourbon navy — which restricted the 
higher grades of the service to members or 
scions of the noblesse — fell to pieces, blown 
away by the thunder-blasts of the Revolu- 
tion. He was pretty well off) this Adolphe 
Baudin, — an orphan : his mother had died 
some years before; the father had died by an 
English bullet or sword -stroke. Bumiiuf 
with enthusiasm for " young France," boil- 
ing over with hatred of ^^ perfidious Albion," 
and an application for active employment, 
addressed to the Ministry of Marine, having 
been declined or refused, — he, sick, like 
James Logan, of inactive shore-life, pur- 
chased La Pucelley a worn-out corvette, 
which the French Government had ordered 
to be sold at Toulon, determined to do battle 
with England on his own account. 

The corvette realised but about the 
value of her timbers as old material. 
Adolphe had her patched up, placed a 
suflScient armament on board, engaged a 
raffish crew, obtained a letter of marque 
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from the Minister, and forthwith sailed 
for the East Indies^ in which quarter of 
the g*lobe this formidable enemy of Eng*- 
land judged he could strike her most 
surely to the heart. It was not likely, 
moreover^ that he would in those southern 
latitudes be one-hundredth part so liable to 
be snapped up by British cruisers as, for 
example^ in the Mediterranean. 

This vessel, renamed by Adolphe 
Baudin the JRivolutionnairey managed suc- 
cessfully to thread the loose cordon of Bri- 
tish vessels-of-war which, in a partial sense, 
blockaded the French Mediterranean ports, 
and found her way to the Indian Ocean. 
She was a fast vessel, and, as many know, was 
successful in her depredations upon British 
maritime commerce. Cruiser after cruiser 
was despatched in search of her, without suc- 
cess. The Thetis frigate once came up within 
gun-shot of the mischievous corvette. It 
seemed that the famous lettre de marquees 
game was played out, when a typhoon 
struck and crippled the frigate, and passed 
harmlessly by the French privateer. Adolphe 
Baudin was quits that time for the fright. 
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W!io eijnid hkT* supposed that the 

aad&Tirjis ^z^ wicM be bn M ight to grief 
bjr saA ft TiS9ei»L is ths* Gwifimj armed ^iridi 
ooe swirei rrexLCj^f xiF-poaoder^ and manned 
by a crew o£ tw«»ry-three men and boy8? 
Yel h so fell oor* and that without any dis- 
paragement to the Frenchman's stdU or 
courage. 

On the 3d of October 1791, die Griffin, 
about eight days firom Xenguelin Island^ 
sighted a strange three-masted ship, which 
proved to be the Sitolutionnaire. The 
cruise of Captain Baudin must have em- 
braced a wide sweep for the swift-winged 
lettre de marque^ which for some months had 
been the terror of the coasting craft of Mak- 
bar and Ceylon^ to be met with in that part 
of the Southern Seas. Neither Logan nor 
Lambert had heard of the Mevolutionnaire ; 
but they knew that war was raging between 
France and England j and the flaunting 
tricolour flying at the corvette's main, with 
her grim row of teeth, left no doubt in their 
minds that the Grvffin was about to be 
snapped up by a French war-vessel. 

Resistance was hopeless, flight impos- 
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sible. The MSvolutionnaire slipped through 
the water at somewhere about the rate of 
two feet to the GhriffivSs one. The ves- 
sels neared each other rapidly j the Qriffin^ 
' as it chanced^ being to windward^ and the 
stiff breeze blowing* a -beam of both vessels. 
Under these circumstances^ the lower hull- 
line of the French corvette was, every one 
will understand, dangerously exposed to an 
adversary's shot: she might be struck, 
in nautical phrase, ^^ betwixt wind and 
water/' This common occurrence in sea- 
fights may be easily enough remedied, pro- 
vided too many and too big holes are not 
made in a. sound, stout ship; but, as might 
have been predicated from her having been 
sold out of the French national service, 
the Rholutionnaire was not a sound ship- 
very far indeed from being so ; and how 
her dry, rotted timbers had held together so 
long, was a marvel. This, however, was 
unknown to the Griffins. 

A few words only were interchanged 
by Logan and Lambert. It was deter- 
mined to fire one shot from the twenty- 
four pounder swivel-gun for the honour of 
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the flagf; — which honour vindicated, the flag 
was to be immediatdj hanled down; a 
return of the compliment from the corvette^s 
barkers beings any thing* but desirable. 

Lambert loaded, pointed^ and fired the 
giin^ which he had double-shotted; the 
two vessels were not more than four oit 
five hundred yards apart^ the corvette 
being at the moment about to lufi*, the 
English merchant -vessel having paid no 
attention to the blank and shotted cannon 
warnings to lie -to. Elash^ bang I The 
shot had told with terrible effect. This 
could not be perceived from the Griffin^ 
the flag of which was lowered in a jifly, 
though not quickly enough to prevent a 
return fire from the corvette, which fortun- 
ately did but trifling damage to the Eng- 
lish vessel. The Griffm at once hauled down 
her foresail and lay-to, expecting to be im- 
mediately hailed from the French corvette, 
and ordered to send a boat to her with 
the captain and the ship's papers. 

There was no such hail, and there ap- 
peared to be a strange confusion on board 
the French war-ship. Presently the cor- 
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vette's boats were lowered^ and manned in 
great haste. The first ready pulled off to- 
wards the Oriffin ; the other boats followed ; 
and it was seen that the corvette was fast 
sinking*. The shot from the Oriffin. had 
fairly smashed a large portion of the 
corvette's rotten side, below the water-line. 
The sea roshed in Uke a sluice, and there 
was no remedy. The French had nothing 
for it but to save their lives on board the 
Chriffin; which vessel^ had she not lain-to, 
would have been certain to escape, if her 
commander had determined to leave the 
French crew to their fate. It was not, 
however^ probable that James Logan woul(^ 
have done so. 

As it fell out, Captain Logan had no 
choice ; the Frenchmen, m number one 
hundred and twenty-six^ were in indisputable 
possession of his ship, he himself and his 
crew prisoners. This was questionless an 
raipleasant predicament to find oneself in, 
but that of the captors was scarcely more 
enviable. The corvette went down a few 
minutes after the last boat left her, and the 
gallant adventurer^ Adolphe Baudin^ and his 
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comrades had barely time to sare their own 
skiDB, if^ indeed, they had sared them— a 
question the happy solution of which bat 
a few minutes' careful surrey of the actual 
situation showed them to be very doubtfiiL 
The spoils of a fairly successful predatory 
cruise were gone with the Bevolutiannaire 
herself. Well^ that loss^ exasperating as it 
was^ might be borne. It was the fortune of 
war^ and remediable ; but — ^holy Blue, and a 
thousand thunders besides ! — how were one 
hundred and twenty-six extra mouths to be 
ied, even for a few days, by the Griffkii 
scanty stores ? That, now, was a proposition 
which, under the circumstances — the Griffin 
being presently becalmed, the breeze having 
soon and completely died away, amidst 
the vast solitude of the southern ocean, and 
the nearest land Kenguelin's Island, dose 
upon, if not over, five hundred miles away — 
might make the bravest hold his breath for a 
time. 

Great was the rage of Baudin and his 
men at the captain of the Griffin for having 
fired that unlucky shot. That rage, it at first 
seemed probable, would find vent in most 
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violent action; but Baudin^ a g'ood fellow 
at bottom^ spite of his Hannibal oath in 
heaven against England^ moderated the fury 
of his men^ and before an hour had passed 
he and Logan were in civil, if not friendly, 
consultation as to what should be done. 

If the men were placed at once upon the 
shortest allowance, at the end of six days 
every drop of water, if not every scrap of 
food, would be consumed j there was every 
indication of a continuance of the dead calm, 
to be varied now and then, perhaps, with 
ctantalising* ats'-paws of wind. 

The deposed captain of the Oriffiny his 
counsellor Nicholas Lambert, Baudin, and 
his officers, could hit upon no satisfactory 
solution of the terrible difficulty, and finally 
separated for the night, perplexed and un- 
decided as ever. 

Chance resolved their doubts. There had 
been several cats'-paws during the night, and 
when day dawned a heavy brig, with the 
Dutch flag flying — drooping, more correctly 
— in the hot, stagnant atmosphere, was with- 
in a league's distance of the Griffin. Cap- 
tain Baudin determined to speak her, and 
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ascertain what assistance could be spared by 
the Hollander in the shape of munitioM de 
bouche. A boat was lowered and maimed, 
and Baudin, after about the lapse of an hour^ 
was standing* upon the deck of the Oramn^ 
gen J in attempted conference with the Dutch 
captain. That patriotic citizen of the United 
Provinces did not reciprocate Adolphe Bao- 
din's courtesies. A preliminary difficulty 
was, that the Dutchman did not understand 
a word of Prench/nor M. Baudin a syllable 
of Dutch. Captain Logan, as prearranged, 
was sig'nalled for ; and the Hollander know- 
ing something* of English, Logman something 
of Dutch, an intelligible explanation was 
possible. 

The Oraningen was an outward-bound 
Dutch East-Indiaman, which had encoun- 
tered much severe weather, and was in con- 
sequence considerably out of her course. 
Captain Falcke, in justice to himself and his 
crew, could spare but little water or biscuit. 
He did not know that he should be justified 
in even rendering* that assistance, the French 
Republic having* declared war agttinst the 
Dutch Republic. Captain Logtin urg^ed 
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that national enmities should have no in- 
flaence under such circumstances. Captain 
Falcke did not say they should^ but he was 
quite resolved, at the same time^ not to ex- 
pose his iaithM Hollanders to the chances 
of perishing for lack of food and water for 
the sake of others^ especially for Frenchmen ! 
He could spare two or three casks of 
water^ a few bag;s of bread — not more. 
These might suffice^ with good luck; if 
not, so much the worse for the sufferers. 
He^ Captain Falcke^ was not Providence! 
Every one for himself— God for all ; that 
was plain sense, and his own last word. 

Adolphe Baudin, who believed that the 
sour-hearted Dutchman could have effec- 
tually relieved the necessities of himself and 
his men, left the Qromngen in high wrath. 
Returned on board the Griffinj a council 
of war was held by himself and officers, 
the result of which was a determination to 
attempt the capture of the Dutch £ast- 
Indiaman. The prize would, to a great 
extent^ compensate for the loss of the Re- 
volutionnaire. 

To lull any suspicion that the 'Dutch 
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captain might entertain of sach a design, a 
boat was sent to bring off the caslcs of water 
and bags of bread which the Hollander had 
grudgingly promised. These were supplied) 
and brought safely on board die GrijfxL 
The officer sent with the boat reported^ that 
from certain indications he had observed^ the 
captain of the Qroidngen anticipated at least 
the possibility of an attack, and was qnietiy 
preparing to repel it. 

This surmise^ or certaint}'^ did not change 
the purpose of Commander Baudin; but he 
deferred the attempt till darkness should 
have fallen. There was no sign of wind, 
and there would be no moon till late. The 
boats, rowed by muffled oars, would be able 
to approach unperceived to within a few 
cublcjs' length of the Groningen^ which would 
much facilitate the success of the enterprise. 
Four carronades mounted by the Dutchman, 
though not of great calibre, suggested wari- 
ness and caution to Baudin, impetuous as he 
might be. 

lie did not ask Captain Logan to aid 
in the attempt to carry the Dutch East- 
Indiaman. The arms, powder, and shot on 
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board the Chriffin were, of course, freely ap- 
propriated by the Frenchmen; and it was 
found possible to hoist the twenty -four 
pounder over the side into the stoutest of 
the jRholutiannaire^s boats, and to fix the 
piece serviceably in her bows. This opera- 
tion was, I hardly need say, so managed 
that it could not be seen from the deck or 
tops of the Dutchman. 

The nig'ht fell dark as the inside of a 
tar-barrel, so much so that the boats were 
lost sight of by the Griffin^s crew within 
five minutes of their leaving the brig. The 
lights on board the East-Indiaman — a lub- 
berly oversight that, on the part of Captain 
Falcke — continued distinctly visible, and 
would be a quite suflScient guide for the 
boats. The catastrophe will be best described 
• in the words of Captain Logan : 

*^ We waited and watched with intense 
solicitude, endeavouring to peer through the 
thick darkness. We had two night-glasses, 
so called, but they were powerless as our 
own unassisted vision. Our sympathies were 
with the Dutchman. This will not be won- 
dered at, sour and surly as Captain Falcke 
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might be. In fair daylight^ witb help of 
hid carronades^ and their position of vantage, 
— we had noticed that boarding-neta had been 
triced up — the Groningeny it must be remem- 
bered^ was not a national vessel, but merely a 
merchant-ship^ trading from Holland to the 
Dutch East Indies^ — the Hollanders^ who 
could not, I judged^ muster less than seventy 
or eighty men^ would prove more than a match 
for their assailants; but no one could cal- 
culate the chances of a night-attack. This 
I had always heard. I had doubts- 
hopeful doubts, shall I say? — whether the 
twenty-four pounder^ shipped by unhandy 
fellows, could be fired without the probability 
of doing more damage to the Frenchmen than 
to the Hollanders. 

"More — considerably more — than an 
anxious, torturing hour — during which fit- 
ful puffs of a rising breeze were felt — had 
passed, when the heaving darkness of the 
moaning sea suddenly lightened. The 
watchful Hollander had discerned^ when 
too late, and then perhaps indistinctly, the 
near approach of the French boats ; and his 
four carronades were almost simultaneously 
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discharged at his fast-dosing enemy. Surely, 
the aim must have heen bad, or few of the 
liSvolutionnaire^s crew would have gained 
the Dutchman's deck. 

^^ The twenty-four pounder replied ; then 
there was a yet denser darkness^ or rather 
what seemed to be such. Plashes of mus- 
ketry and pistols followed. The assailants 
had clambered upon deck, and a fearful 
struggle — a strife as of demons, dimly 
visible by those flashes — ensued. The fight 
was fiercely contested, and might have 
lasted some twelve or fifteen minutes^ when 
a blaze of fire seemed to dart up out of 
the hold of the ship. The fire spread with 
frightfiil rapidity, — its forked tongues licking 
the tarred ropes, sails, and all combustible 
things, till the Indiaman was one mass of 
flame. The horrible struggle of the crews 
still went on, — the Frenchmen, so far as 
we could discern, endeavouring to regain 
their boats; the 'Dutchmen, either to be 
beforehand with them, or, failing that, pre- 
vent their foes from escaping the doom they 
had inflicted upon others. 

^^ The horrible hurly-burly was suddenly 
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terminated. The flames must have reached 
the Indiaman's mag^azine^ and the Chromngm 
hlew up with an awful explosion. 

^^ There was silence, and darkness that 
might — as the Scripture hath it — be felt. 
In a few minutes, the awfulness of the tra- 
gedy was less felt; it, if I may so speak, 
lifted itself from ofi^ our hearts — I judge by 
my own — and we were capable of exertion, 
and alive to the exig'encies of the situation. 
The breeze — ^the faint, fitful pulses of which 
I have noticed — had by this time made 
itself sensibly felt ; the sails drew, and we, 
burning blue lights as we did so, steered 
in the direction where the Groningen had 
disappeared. The search was vain ; all, 
all had perished. Three of the boats be- 
longing to the French corvette were picked 
up, and that not till sunlight gleamed again 
upon the sea. They were empty — I mean 
of human beings. There were various arti- 
cles in them that had belonged to the poor 
fellows who, in lusty life, had left the 
Griffin^ in confident anticipation of triumph. 
Thpy found — ^before what we should, lightly 
speaking, deem their natural time — that 
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Death is ever the triumphant master of the 
world/' 

The Griffin continued her fateful voyage, 
making* for the Polynesian group of islands. 
Finally, Captain Logan touched at some 
part of New Zealand, from which country he 
steered for the Friendly Islands, to the west 
of the Society Islands, south-westward of 
which again are the Fijee Islands. 

The largest in extent of the Friendly 
Islands is, or was, Tongataboo, in a bay of 
which the Griffin cast anchor. 

^^ There is not, I believe/' says James 
Logan, ^^ a spot which the sun shines upon 
that God has made more beautiiul than 
Tongataboo. The natives, too, are a fine- 
grown, comely race, extremely civil ; and the 
chief amongst them honoured me with par- 
ticular attention. Fruit was abundant, and 
so were hogs, which must have multiplied 
wonderfully since Captain Cook made a pre- 
sent of one boar and three or four sows to 
the Toiigatabooians. The Griffin required 
repairs ; and as it was possible in the well- 
sheltered bay to careen her without danger, 
I determined, with Lambert's concurrence, to 
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make an effectual overhaul of the vessel In 
the mean while^ myself^ mate^ and the crew, 
by alternate relays, slept on shore. 

^^It was a very delightful time. I 
andLambert enjoyed ourselves amamgly. 
We did not trouble about hastening* tbe 
vessel's repairs. We dwelt in clover- 
clover ; pooh 1 — roses, jasmines — Flora's 
choicest products. Two daughters of the 
great chief Papetee made choice of me 
and Nicholas Lambert They were really 
very charming damsels; the eldest, I 
should say, not more than fifteen years of 
age. Young ladies in that forcing clime 
are naturally precocious. There was a cere- 
mony performed, by virtue of which it 
seemed that I had married Fapi, the eldest, 
and Lambert, Tappee, the youngest of the 
princesses. I made no objection, though 
Lambert did, wincing a good deal. Of 
course, I argued, it was all nonsense. 
^ Why, man alive,' remonstrated I, • * we 
don't understand a word each other says: 
how, then, can a ceremony have any bind- 
ing effect, even in a moral sense ?' Lambert 
was not a man easily convinced by the 
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closest logic; and I observed this in him^ 
that, a week after our nuptials, which were 
celebrated with much Tongatabooian splen- 
dour, he busied himself zealously in forward- 
ing the repairs of the Griffin. 

^^ I dare say most people who may 
chance to glance over this narrative, should 
it ever be published, — which is not very 
likely, — will put down what I am now 
about to relate as a fanciful, improbable 
invention. For all that, every sentence is 
as true as death. 

^^^The Oriffiny said Lambert to me 
one morning, ^is, I think, sufficiently sea- 
worthy; and, in my opinion, we had better 
leave as soon as possible: that is,' he 
added, — ^ that is, if we are allowed to leave ; 
which, in my humble opinion, is doubtful/' 

^^ I laughed at my friend's fears. With 
all his practical common sense in business- 
matters, he was sadly given to superstitious 
fancies. Dreams worried him. Like Shy- 
lock, he had several nights been dreaming 
of money-bags, or that he had unexpectedly 
come into possession of heaps of gold, and 
believed that some ill was brewing against 
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him. Anodier caose of disqpiet was Us 
heathen marriage with the pretty Poly*- 
nesiaii. Boar as the nmn's nature was, 
pitilea^ as he could look on whilst an 
offinding* sailor's hadk was heing 800111^9 
his heart — meaning his private^ domestic 
heart — was rerv sen^Te. Bemembranoe 
of Mrs. Nicholas Lambert — a remarkably 
fluent^ TiTadoos dame— reddent somewhere 
in London^ haunted him forebodingly. 
Should that lady hear of his second es- 
pousal^ the explosion would be violent 
And yet^ as I remarked to my firiend over 
and over again, it was a case of sheer neces- 
sity. How could we possibty help being 
fallen in love with by two princesses of the 
Tong^taboo blood-royal, and how refuse to 
make them bone of our bone, flesh of our 
flesh, after the island fashion — when the 
alternative, quite distinctly intimated to us, 
was, that, should we decline the honour, the 
ladies and their friends would make us bone 
of their bone, flesh of their flesh, after a 
much more, to us, unpleasant process of 
assimilation ; a taste for human food being 
quite as prevalent in the Friendly and Fijee 
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Islands as it could possibly be in New Zea- 
land? 

^^ Lambert's dismal presentiments were 
realised. The Griffin was just ready for 
sea; her chief stores were shipped, and^ 
under pretence of a trial-trip round the 
island^ it was hoped that we mi^ht get 
clear off without our better-halves. In the 
very nick of time^ when we had only to send 
on board my papers^ the half-dozen muskets, 
three or four kegs of powder, and a bag of 
shot, left us by the Frenchmen, the Father 
of Mischief put his cloven foot in it with 
a vengeance. Our venerable father-in- 
law^ who had witnessed^ at first with awe^ 
always with astonishment and admiration^ 
the execution we had occasionally done 
upon the feathered and furred animals of 
the island^ was evidently reluctant to allow 
us to carry off these instruments of swift 
destruction; aiid the more unwilling that, 
being an ambitious potentate^ and having 
an always open quarrel with his neighbours 
the Fijees, the white man's thunder and 
lightning would, he thought, give him an 
immense advantage over his enemies. Pos- 
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sibly. howerer^ lie being aomewhat advanced 
in Tears, corpulent, and much inclined to 
somnolencT, especially under the influence 
of a powerful, though very coarse, spirit 
which I had contrired to distil for his espe- 
cial delectation, we might manage to smug- 
gle those almost indispensable requisites on 
board. This might have been accomplished, 
had it not been for a mutinous outbreak of 
the GriffifCs crew, caused by the stem dis- 
cipline of Nicholas Lambert. Some task 
had been neglected, some work left undone^ 
which threw the first-mate, who was almost 
rabidl}' impatient to be off*, into a transport 
of rage, and five of the crew were, by his 
order, severely punished. When I saw 
Lambert in the afternoon, he told me what 
had occurred, which made me very angry. 
I felt, without exactly considering why or 
how, that by such reckless — ^however right- 
eous, according to his notions of what con- 
stituted salutary discipline — dealing with a 
crew, in whose power we, to a certain ex- 
tent, undoubtedly were, he had acted un- 
wisely — rashly. Supposing they were but 
to hint to our venerable father-in-law that, 
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once we were safely on board the Griffin — 
which was about to be warped out into the 
centre of the bay — he migfht bid a final 
adieu to the honoured husbands of the prin- 
cesses of Tongtitaboo^ we might whistle for 
a chance of ever treading the ChriffirCs deck 
again. In truth^ since our double wedding, 
Lambert and I had been under strict sur- 
veillance ; the chiefs body-guard — villanous- 
looking, copper-coloured rascals, armed with 
rude spears, and thick mats for shield — were 
always at our heels. Lambert affected to 
make light of my apprehensions^ though 
very uneasy himself. 

'^ Pather-inJaw, who was indulging in 
his siesta^ could not be disturbed just then^ 
not even by our sweet spouses, who were 
delighted with their expected pleasure -trip 
with their loving husbands in the big canoe. 
Without permission from the old gentleman 
to his ban-yan-leaf guard, we might neither 
have taken the muskets nor our ennobled 
selves ofl^ which we fully intended to try to 
do, with or without the muskets, before day- 
light on the morrow. It was likely enough 
that, in the hurry and flurry of embarkation, 
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we might eren forget onr dear wires. Erents 
that never happened hare^ perhaps^ excited 
as much or more terror^ amdeCr^ and joy 
as accomplished &ct& 

^^ It was not forbidden to stroll down to 
the bay-beach^ and delight our eyes by look- 
ing upon the ark of our deliverance^ riding 
at anchor at about two hundred 3'ard8 off. 
Before the least drowsy stars had winked 
themselves to sleep on the morning, we 
should be on board ; the Griffin would spread 
her white wings wooingly to the breeze; and 
then, sweet loves, adieu ! The dear creatureB 
would console themselves : that was a com- 
fort. Monogamy is an institution quite 
unsuited to Polynesia. Lambert and I were 
one in that opinion. 

" I had myself drawn the lines and 
superintended the building of the Griffin) 
but never before had I so much admired her 
symmetrical proportions, and the grace with 
which she sat queen-like upon the trans* 
parent waters, calmly illumined by the 
slanting rays of the setting sun. But how 
is this? What is the meaning of that 
'Ye-ho-po' distinctly audible on the beach — 
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defiantly audible ? I soon perfectly under- 
stood it. The sailors were bringing* the 
anchor home; the main-sails were let fall^ 
the yards 'braced round; the foresail and jib 
drew, and her bow turning slowly seaward, 
the Oriffin sailed out of the bay. Lambert 
and I, with suspended breath, stared in each 
other's face. That flogging business had 
flogged us, with a vengeance. This was my 
first hot thought But no; it was impossible 
that villanous man could play a fellow- 
mortal such a diabolical trick as to leave 
him stranded and married in a savage land. 
The sailors meant only to try the speed and 
capabilities of the Griffin since her complete 
overhaul and the rebending of her sails, — 
whether she answered the helm as well as 
formerly, and so on. So we tried to think, 
upborne by that lying hope which tells so 
many flattering tales, as long as a speck of 
the brig could be seen. Then our hearts 
died within us : there we were in Tongataboo, 
and likely to remain. 

^' Our wives, who were beginniug to lisp 
English very prettily, — I should hear my- 
self saluted as ^Dadda' in due time; so 
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would Lambert, who took on worse than I 
did; but I was always of a philosophic tum^ 
that is certain, or I should not, at seven-and- 
twenty, have been in Tongutaboo, and the 
prospective parent of a race of Polynesian 
princes and princesses, — I say, our wives, 
who were beginning to lisp English very 
prettily, could not comprehend why their 
two hiofhlv favoured husbands were so miser- 
ably cast down by the sailing away of the 
big ship. Were they not themselves safe ? 
supremely blest as husbands, and one day to 
be great chiefs ? Just so ; and I, upon re- 
flection, resigned myself the more readily^ 
as nothiuor better could be done. Lambert^ 
to whom we mainlv owed the mutinous de- 
sertion of the Grijffik's crew, was much more 
rebellious against the decree of destiny, — be- 
came, in fact, desperately savage ; and, but 
for his wife's forbearing gentleness, would, 
I of^ffn thought^ have had to appear before 
her father's police -court, where he would 
have fkrod but hadlv. 

*^ A crisis in our fortunes at last, and be- 
foi>( long ! In fact, a cn^ in my life was a 
mat tear of }^riodical occurrence ; this, how- 
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6Ver, seemed likely to be a decisive one. The 
^jees declared war — at least, if they did 
^ot declare, they made it — ag'ainst us of 
^ongataboo. A small fleet of canoes dis- 
gorged one, two, or three hundred Pijees 
Upon our shores, which warriors mine and 
Lambert's muskets greatly helped to terrify 
and discomfit. Not content with driving 
them back to their canoes, we must needs 
retaliate the invasion ; and the miserable re- 
sult was, that I and Lambert, both sadly 
wounded, were left;, with some five or six 
Tongatabooians, in the power of the enraged 
Fijees : our surviving fnends escaped with 
difficulty. 

^^ We, Lambert and I, were quite carefully 
tended, and soon recovered fi'om our wounds. 
This seemed greatly to rejoice the people 
who attended upon us — the reason of which 
we were made acquainted with by a savage 
possessed of a smattering of English. He 
had known — I can answer that he said he 
had known — Omai, whom Captain Cook had 
taken to England, caused to be partially 
educated there, and taken back home — 
a cruel kindness, I have often thought. We 
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were informed by him that^ at a solemn 
ceremon}' in celebration of the victory ob- 
tained over the Tongatabooians, ly Lambert, 
and our fellow-captives were to be solemnly 
roasted and eaten. Our informant plea- 
santly added^ that as white men were a 
rare delicacy when eaten in perfection, we 
were to be fattened for the festivaL The kind 
attentions previously bestowed upon us were 
preparatory, it seemed, to the fattening pro- 
cess*; wounded animals did not thrive as 
quickly as healthy ones. This may sound 
comical enough, absurd even, in European 
ears; but it was a hard, melancholy fact, 
nevertheless; and had it not been for the 
purely accidental touching of his Majes- 
ty^s sloop Archer at Tongataboo, I and 
Jjumbert should most assuredly have far- 
nishod a dainty dish at the sacrificial ban- 
quet of the Fijees. I cannot help laughing 
whilst recalling the circumstance now ; but 
it is a fact that Lambert and I were much 
exa»j)orated at finding ourselves increasing 
<luily in substance and weight. Our appe- 
tites were excellent, and the rascally Fijees 
exulted obstreperously at the rapid increase 
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of juicy fleshy especially about the region of 
the ribs, into which they were constantly 
poking* their tentative fingers. This is a 
matter of merriment now ; but I hope no 
friend of mine, no Christian man, woman, or 
child, may ever pass such a six or seven 
weeks as Lambert and I did, when stalled 
for fattening. 

^^We had still some faint, lingering con- 
fidence in our Tongataboo father-in-law. 
Surely he would make some exertion, either 
by force, fraud, or bribery, to save the de- 
voted husbands of his princess-daughters — 
men who had valiantlv done battle on his 
behalf — from a fate so horrible. 

" A fragile reed, had we known all, was 
that to lean upon. Our practical spouses, 
believing that we had gone, or should surely 
go, the way of all flesh that happened to fall 
in the way of the carnivorous Fijees, took 
to themselves other partners, and I dare say 
made a good exchange. Variety is charm- 
ing in Poljmesia as well as in England. 

^^ Fortunately, very fortunately, the Archer 
sloop-of-war — Captain Repsto w — happened, 
as I have said, to touch at Tongataboo, 
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I believe for wood and water; there he 
heard that white men were at the nearest 
Fijee island. With the promptitude and 
humanity which distinguished that gal- 
lant and zealous officer^ he at once deter- 
mined to verify the alleged fact, and^ if the 
rumour proved true, to rescue the ^ white 
men' from the clutch of the cannibals. Find- 
ing, by the sensible and true avouch of his 
own eyes, that the rumour was correct, he 
sternly insisted upon our immediate libera- 
tion. Kesistance would have been folly; and 
the Archer being homeward-bound, we, Lam- 
bert and I, reached the port of Plymouth, 
England, within about six months of our 
departure from the PoljTiesian paradise. The 
Griffin has not since been heard of, at least 
to my knowledge. Foundered at sea, per- 
haps; wrecked, rebaptised — Heaven knows! 
I do not, and scarcely care. I had certainly 
made a precious mess of it ; but as regrets 
won't wipe out the past, I must so bestir 
me that the future shall make amends for 
it." 

Whether the future did make amends to 
Captain James Logan for his youthful freak, 
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I cannot say — very likely it did. He died 
on the 17th of January 1837, at a very ad- 
vanced age, — which fact is engraved upon a 
black marble in St. Nicholas Church, Sid- 
mouth, Devonshire, close by that of James 
Currie, the editor of Robert Bums. 



LA PEROUSE. 



It is a common error to suppose that Loiris 
XVI. of France was a mere plodding, well- 
meaning, but utterly unimaginative man, 
chiefly desirous of mastering the mysteries 
of lock-making and other mechanical arts, 
and thoroughly unequal to an apprecia- 
tion of the high duties which devolved upon 
him as the crowned chief, the voice, the arm 
of France. There are abundance of proofe 
that this popular notion is altogether a mis- 
take, — that the unfortunate sovereign felt 
and understood the lofty mission imposed 
upon him by the Providence of God. One, 
we will say minor, proof was, the fitting out 
two frigates. La Botissole and L^ Astrolabe^ 
for a voyage of discovery, ^^ to find out the 
hidden, unknown places of the earth.'^ This 
was emphatically an idea of the king's. 
His wife, Marie Antoinette, it is true, fa- 
voured the project, but it was opposed by 
the ministry of the day. 
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Louis had read Cook's voyag^es^ and at 
once resolved that France should share in 
the gflory of maritime discovery, which Eng*- 
land, following* with giant strides, and quickly 
outstripping, her pioneer rivals Spain and 
Portugal, would else monopolise. 

The command of the expedition was 
judiciously given to Captain Jean Fran9ois 
la P^rouse, a seaman of service, and of 
considerable scientific acquirements. It is 
true that the expedition was, in a compara- 
tive sense, abortive in results, — that the gal- 
lant men who left France in such high hope 
never again saw the beloved land of their 
birth ; yet the voyage of La P^rouse is a 
brilliant, though suddenly broken ofi^ chapter 
in the marine annals of France. The cypress- 
wreath sometimes sheds a more enduring 
lustre upon the brow of a true hero than the 
laurel-crown. 

The two frigates sailed from Brest in 
Aug-ust 1785. Nothing of especial interest 
occurred during the first five or six months 
of the voyage. In March 1780 La Perouse 
touched at Concepcion, Chili, reprovisioned 
his ships, and departed for the latitudes in 
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which Cook had acquired imperishable re- 
nown. In April the fngates anchored in 
Cook's Bay, Easter Island. Here La Pe- 
rouse, and D^lan^le,the captain of l/Astrih 
lahcj landed^ accompanied by a strong* guard 
of seamen and marines. A crowd of natives 
received them with shouts of welcome. These 
were all painted and tattooed, and some were 
arrayed in fragments of variously coloured 
cloth. The attentions of the natives soon 
became oppressive. Their numbers rapidly 
increased, till at least one thousand encircled 
the sixty or seventy Frenchmen. The latter, 
to be sure, were armed; but for all that, the 
situation was an alarming one, especially 
when the aborigines began to make more 
free than welcome with any loose article of 
dress which might be dexterously snatched 
away and run off with. Handkerchiefs 
first, next the strangers' caps, were made 
prizes of, — the cap of La P6rouse himself 
was snatched from his head ; and the gal- 
lant commander, apprehensive that he might 
be compelled to have recourse to violent 
means of repressing the acquisitive ardour 
of the Easter Islanders, gave orders to re- 
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embark at once. It is probable that the 
reembarkation would not have been peace- 
ably effected^ the Frenchmen having still 
three or four caps and handkerchiefs left, 
but that the officer left in command of 
UAstrolahey a man of common sense, ob- 
serving through a glass that his country- 
men were in a difficulty, caused two cannon* 
shots to be fired, not in the direction of the 
natives, but so pointed that the balls would 
strike sufficiently near them to suggest what 
unpleasant visitors they would be if aimed 
at themselves. 

La P^rouse appears to have been a 
gentleman in whom the milk of human kind- 
ness overflowed. He returned good for evil 
with an unstinting hand. There is no reason 
to doubt the good faith of the worthy French 
commander ; but his account of the visit to 
Easter Island is confused, not to say contra^ 
dictory. He remained but a very short time 
upon the inhospitable island, — a day only, he 
writes, — but this must have been a slip of the 
pen, — and during that short stay benevo- 
lently heaped coals of fire upon the heads of 
the savages, by sowing apparently promising 
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spots with seeds of Tsrioos idnds — beets, 
cabbage, carrot, and wheaL ^ In fiict," says 
La Peronse, ^we showered presents iqwn 
them ; we sowed their fidds with grain; we 
landed goats, sheep, and swine. We asked 
nothing in return; and jet they had 
robbed ns of onr hats and handkerchie&| 
and threw stones at ns when we reembarked. 
We left during the night," adds M. la P^ 
rouse, ^^ flattering ourselyes with the belief 
that when, upon the return of day, they 
should find our ships gone, they would feel 
that our unceremonious departure was attri- 
butable to just resentment, and that the 
reflection might possibly have the efiect of 
rendering them better members of society." 
The passage reads oddly; but your true 
Frenchman is generally imaginative and 
sentimental when he has a pen in his hand. 

The voyage was as erratic as the navi- 
gator himself. In June of the same year, the 
two frigates were in latitude 60° north, on 
the American coast; and from that point 
southward, as far as Montery, La P^rouse 
explored and mapped the coast. This dili- 
gently and well performed work occupied 
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him three months. And here again crops 
out what appears to be the spontaneous pro- 
duct of a remarkably fruitful imagination. 
He discovered a harbour^ which he named 
Port Fran9ais^ — ^^a most remarkable har- 
bour : the water therein is mifathomable ; to 
attempt sounding it with any length of line 
would simply be labour thrown away; and it 
is enclosed by precipitous high-lands^ which 
rise perpendicularly out of the water, and 
shoot sheer up into the regions of eternal 
snow. Not a tree or shrub, not a blade of 
grass^ grows there, nor in its vicinity ; no 
breeze ruffles the surface of the unfathom- 
able deep, which is never disturbed except by 
the occasionar fall of masses of ice from 
overhanging peaks; the air is so stilly the 
silence so profound^ that the noise of a bird 
in laying an egg may be distinctly heard at 
the dist-ance of a mile and a half The log 
of the ships containing this curious passage^ 
conveyed to France by M. de Lesseps^ whose 
health was affected by the exposure incident 
to a sea-voyage, obtained for M. de la P6- 
rouse a step in rank. 

A sad accident occurred whilst the 
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French fng^ates remained in that remar] 
able bay or inlet. Two boats^ contai 
over twenty men and boys, eng'aged 
completing* the survey, were drawn 
a current into a vortex in which thi 
were all drowned. A cross was erected «» 
memariam; a sealed bottle containing B 
record of the melancholy occurrence wns 
buried beneath it, and on the cross itself was 
pamted the following* inscription, from tie 
pen of M. de la P6rouse himself. ^^ A Pen- 
tr6e de cette baie vingt brave marins fraii- 
9ais p^rissoient k la vue des Equipages des 
frigates La Bousaole et UAstrolahe^ qm 
h^las ! ne pouvaient pas les s6courir. Lec- 
teur, qui que vous 6tes, m^lez vos larmes avec 
les n6tres'' — ^^*At the entrance of this bay 
twenty brave French seamen perished, within 
sight of the crews of the frigates La Bcmssole 
and L^ Astrolabe^ who, alas ! could not suc- 
cour them. Reader, whoever you may be, 
mingle your tears with ours.^' 

We next, guided by M. de la P^rouse^s 
despatches to the French Government, find 
the persevering navigator at Kamschatka. 
Nothing worthy of note befell the expedition 
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there. La P^rouse then steered directly 
soath, and in December touched at Kaouna, 
one of the Navigator Islands. "The ships 
ivere in a short time surrounded by numer- 
ous canoes, containing pigs^ cocoa - nuts, 
^nd bananas, which the natives willingly 
exchanged for glass beads and other shining 
trumpery/' The ships' being very short of 
^water, a strong party was '6ent on shore, 
"under the command of Captain D61angle, to 
procure a sufficient supply. The natives 
looked on in silence whilst the casks were 
landed and the sailors were filling them ; 
l)ut when the tide receded, leaving the 
boats — which the most ordinarily prudent 
officer would have kept afloat — high and 
dry upon the shore or beach^ the islanders, 
seeing that the strangers had no means of 
retreat, grew clamorous and importunate. 
D^langle bore their exactions — insisting as 
they did upon possessing themselves of * 
every glittering, showy, detachable article 
which caught their fancy — till they de- 
manded the muskets of the marines. This 
was too much; and the French captain^ 
losing all patience^ commanded the marines 

VOL. II. N 
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to fire. By some unacoonntable fiiult or 
oversight^ the muskets were only loaded 
with blank-cartridge ; and the natives, find- 
ing that nobody was hurt by the noise and 
fire, rushed upon the French party. D^- 
langle himself was brained by a blow firom 
a club ; Lenoir, a naturalist, who had been 
busy collecting specimens of the island flora, 
was also killed^ The fight — ^if fight it could 
be called — was quickly over : thirty-one sea- 
men and marines, including the captain of 
the Astrolabe and the naturalist, were killed; 
the rest, it is said, escaped by swimming. 
We are also told that those terrible is- 
landers hurled stones — not, it would appear, 
from slings, but with their hands — with such 
force and precision, that they were fully a 
match for as many marines armed with 
muskets, supposing said muskets to he 
loaded with iaZZ-cartridge. This is indeed 
a tale for the marines I Whatever may be 
the exact truth of this strange story, M. de 
la Perouse himself must have estimated the 
military prowess of the Kaouna or Maouna 
islanders very highly, as he did Bot feel 
himself, with two frigates, com^^teBt to m- 
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flict vengeance for the murder of his men 
upon the treacherous natives. Without any- 
feeling of disrespect towards M. de la P6- 
rouse as a skilful^ arduous navigator and 
accomplished gentleman^ one may justifiably" 
entertain a doubt as to his being made of 
the right stuflF for dealing with savages. A 
member or an admirer of the Society of 
Friends would be hardly a fit man to deal 
effectively with Ashantees, or even those 
pets of our " aboriginal" societies, the New 
Zealanders. 

M. de la P^rouse sailed away with his 

two frigates. How he managed for water 

is not known ; but certain it is that La 

Boussole and L^ Astrolabe reached Botany 

Bay in. January 1788. The last despatch 

penned by La P^rouse, addressed to the French 

Minister of Marine, was dated at that place. 

It set forth his future plans ; traced the route 

T)y which he proposed returning to France. 

The despatch reached Paris in due course ; 

"l)ut the French Government just then was 

#;oo much agitated by the throes of in- 

pient revolution to attend heedfully to such 
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Three years aftemrards (1791), nothing^ 
in the interval having been heard of La F^ 
roose^ the Constitaent Assembly was peti- 
tioned upon the subject; and the ultimate 
resnit was, that two ships were despatched 
in search of La Boussole and L'Agtrolahe. 
The mission was intrusted to Admiral d'£n- 
trecasteaux. It was unsuccessful. After 
a two years' quest, the ships returned to 
France, not the slig^htest clue having* been 
obtained to the fate of La P^rouse and his 
companions. 

Twenty years pass away, and then light 
begins to break upon the sad, grloomy sto^}^ 
Captain Dillon, in the East-India Companys 
service, put (1813) into one of the Fijee 
Islands. He there found two sailors, one 
of whom was a Lascar, the other a German. 
At their request, he transported them to 
Tucopia, a neig-hbouring* island, where he 
left them. Thirteen years afterwards (1826), 
the same captain again visited Tucopia, where 
he found the German and Lascar comfortably 
located. The Lascar offered one of the crew 
a silver sword-hilt. This was found to be of 
French make, and had a cipher engraved 
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upon it. Captain Dillon^ who^ for various 
reasons^ had always taken a strong interest 
in the fate of LaP^rouse, conjectured that this 
relic might be connected with the catastrophe 
which had overtaken the French navigntor. 
He instituted a rigid inquiry, from which it 
appeared that the people ofTucopia had from 
time to time obtained many articles of iron 
and other metals from an island called Mani- 
colo, where two great ships had been wrecked 
many years before. Captain Dillon sailed 
for Manicolo, or Vanicolo, taking the Lascar 
with him ; but, for some reason not very 
clearly explained or understood, he did not 
land there. 

Captain Dillon, however, published an 
account in the newspapers of what he had 
heard, and gave a description of the sword- 
hilt. The French Government (1827) de- 
spat^jhed Captain d'Urville, in the corvette 
Astrolabcj to the South Seas, with orders to 
follow up, irrespective of any other purpose 
or object, whatever clue he might discover as 
to the fate of La P^rouse. D'Urville, after 
touching at Hobart Town, sailed direct for 
Manicolo. On the western coast of the island, 
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'he found numerous articles of European man- 
ufacture in possession of the native, one of 
whom was induced, by the irresistible bribe of 
a piece of red cloth, to conduct him to a spot 
where, there is no question, La BousmU and 
L' Astrolabe were lost. It was a reef, not very 
far distant from the shore; and D'Urvifle 
recovered from the shallow depths thereabout 
anchors, cannon^ and sheets of copper-sheath- 
ing covered by rust. A small cannon, coated 
with coral, and known to have formed part 
of La BousBole^s armament, was found. 
D^Urville erected a cenotaph near the scene 
of the calamity, in memory of the unfor- 
tunate P^rouse and his sailors. 

The islanders, at first so doggedly sullen, 
finding that the secret was mainly discovered, 
volunteered to give full explanation. Their 
language and pantomime, if correctly inter- 
preted, amounted to this : That two ships 
struck upon the reef during a heavy gale 
at night. One sank at once ; the other did 
not immediately go to pieces, and the whole 
of her crew were saved from the sea — not 
from the savages; though these pretended 
that the survivors built for themselves a ves- 
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sel from the wreck, in which they put to' 
sea. This was a ridiculous fable. There 
can be no question that La Bou^ii^ole and 
V Astrolabe were lost upon the island of 
Manicolo, now one of the New Hebrides, 
and that those of the crew who reached the 
shore were murdered by the natives. 



THE BURNING OF THE ** KENT " EAST- 

INDIAMAN. 

How true it is that only the flowers of me- 
mory^ upon which tears have fallen, retain 
their freshness to the last, and bloom perenni- 
ally, veritable immortelles of the soul ! The 
sad, heroic story — sad as a requiem, heroic as 
the history of the Maccabees — of the burning 
of the Kent East-Indiaman vividly illustrates 
to me the eternity of that truth. It has been 
told before ; the main incidents — supposedly 
the main incidents^ and, in a certain sense^ 
justly so supposed — have been penned and 
catalogued J but only by him or her who was 
present, lived in, and lived through the ter- 
rific tragedy — who can individualise, imper- 
sonate, as it were, its sublimity of sorrow, its 
gloom and grandeur — can it be fiiUy realised. 
Let me at once premise that I am not about 
to introduce with this terrible disaster at 
sea a romantic love-story. There could be 
no love, in the sublime or silly sense of the 
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word^ in the case. I was a sucking cadet, 
rising sixteen, in the service of the Honour- 
able East-India Company; and Fanny Dar- 
ton, aged about twelve, the daughter of a 
sergeant-major of the 33d Regiment of Foot, 
was going out with her mother to join Ser- 
g^eant-Major Darton, at the head-quarters of 
the 33d in Bengal. Not much material in 
that to furnish forth even a tea-tray sketch 
oi London Journal romance. 

The Kent East-Indiaman, Captain Henry 
Cobb, 1350 tons burden, sailed from the 
Downs, for Bengal and China, on the 19th 
of February 1825. She carried 344 sol- 
diers, 43 women, 66 children, 17 passengers, 
and a crew of 160 men — about 620 souls 
in all. The ship had been advertised to 
sail on the 1st of February; but whether 
detained by contrary winds or other impedi- 
ment, she did not finally spread her white 
wings for the long flight to the Eastern Seas 
till the 19th. I, infinitely proud of my cadet 
commission and laced cap, had worried my 
father into taking me to Gravesend on the 
80th of January, in order that there should 
be no chance of losing my passage, or of the 
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Indian Empire being* deprived of mj^ ser- 
vices one day longer than need be. Graves- 
end then, whatever it may be now, was a 
dull place in February. The days passed 
wearily till the last week, when Mrs. Darton 
and her daughter Fanny made their appear- 
ance on the sands, and nowhere, as far as 
my experience went, but on the sands. A 
singularly charming* child, joyous as a 
bird; and how it delighted me to watch 
her skip gaily along, her bright hair floating 
in the wind, looking so exquisitely, purely 
beautiful! I made acquaintance with Mrs. 
Darton, and was permitted to run with Fanny, 
or render her small services — such, for ex- 
ample, as taking off her shoes when filled with 
sand, cleaning and placing them on again ; 
for these attentions I was always rewarded 
with seraph-smiles, which to this day play 
about my heart like lambent rays of a lamp 
suspended in and irradiating the darkness of a 
tomb. Our boy-and-girl intimacy continued 
on shipboard. Fanny was buoyant, bright 
as ever, as soon as the distressing maladie 
de mer had passed away. The weather was 
calm^ clear, and, for the time of year, un- 
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usually mfld ; and several times when even- 
ing was falling*, the earlier stars were glint- 
ing forth, and few persons except the ordi- 
nary watch remained on deck, she would 
sing, in a sweet, low voice, a child-song — 
^^ My sister now in heaven*' — to my accom- 
paniment on the flute. A simple thing it 
was, and a great favourite with both herself 
and mother, applying it, as they did, to Re- 
becca, an elder sister of Fanny's, who had 
died about a year previously. They guessed 
not how short a space of time divided them 
from her, nor how terrible would be their 
brief passage to that heaven where Rebecca 
awaited them, and all tears would be wiped 
away. 

About noon on the 1st of March, the 
Kent then crossing the Biscayan Bay, and 
well out to sea, the weather for the first time 
assumed a threatening aspect. Black qjiouds, 
piled thunderously upon each other, spread 
swiftly over the heavens — though in the 
lower strata of the atmosphere not more 
fclan the faintest current of air was felt — 
shutting out the sun, and darkening and 

^eloping all things as with a funeral-pall. 
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Even the sailors seemed awe-stricken — to 
feel that a great peril was impending. I 
was standing" between Panny and her mo- 
ther, both holding* me tig-htly by the hand — 
both trembling", shuddering* in the shadow 
cast before of near, inevitable death. This 
was my, perhaps superstitious, fancy or feel- 
ing*, when afterwards recalling the incidents 
of that fearful night. All hands were piped 
on deck, and I observed that not one of the 
rough salts, who in obedience to the sum- 
mons hurried upon deck, but, after one glance 
overhead and around, became immediately 
silent and serious. The business of sending 
down the top spars, close-reefing the sails, 
making every thing snug as possible, was 
gone about with a will, and nearly accom- 
plished, when — 

" Luff I luff V' suddenly shouted Captain 
Cobb, — " luff ! Here it comes, with a ven- 
geance !'* 

As he spoke, the hurricane broke in wildest 
fury. A blinding flash of forked lightning 
tore through the deep blackness, followed by 
a reverberating thunder -crash, to describe 
which I could find no words. The ship, struck 
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by the fiirious tempest, was thrown upon her 
beam-ends; she righted, however, and, shoot- 
ing up into the wind, trembled ; and shook 
like a frightened living thing. It had be- 
come so dark, that, except by the lurid flashes 
of lightning, you could not see the men 
lying out on the yards, one of whom, losing 
his Bold, fell from the main-top yard upon 
the deck close to where we stood, pitching 
upon his head; and the warm blood, jetting 
upwards^ besprinkled Fanny Darton^s face 
and mine. 

The first burst of the tempest having 
been encountered without sustaining any 
material damage, it appeared to be thought 
that no apprehension need be felt for the 
safety of a ship so well found and ably 
handled as the Kentj though the ocean had 
been lashed to fury, and the ship pitched 
and rolled fearfully, to a landsman. Still, 
as she behaved wonderfully well, and steered 
like a fish, Captain Cobb assured us we were 
as safe as we should be on land. He never- 
theless insisted that every one, except the 
cabin-passengers, and crew of course, should 
go below; and he recommended them to turn 
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in at once^ as the hatchways would be im- 
mediately fastened down, and the dead-ligbts 
shipped. The captain's cheery words had bo 
reassuring effect upon Fanny or her mother, 
and but little upon me. The shock caused 
by the poor sailor being* killed dose to thdr 
very feet had greatly increased the nervoTis 
terror which had before possessed them. 
Neither could endure the thought of going 
below. It is always dreary, depressing 
there, in a ship crowded with men, women, 
and children, when the hatchways are closed, 
and the only light permitted is that of a 
lantern, swinging to and fro with every 
motion of the vessel, and serving but to 
make the oppressive darkness visible 5 whilst 
the disciplinary silence always enforced in 
such ships as the Kent deepens the general 
gloom. Captain Cobb, who had himself 
several times kindly noticed Fanny, readily 
acceded to my request that she and her 
mother should remain in the poop-cabin till, 
at all events, five p.m., the usual time for 
going below. 

The tempest continued to rage with un- 
abated fury ; but there was plenty of sea- 
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room^ and the Kent made no more water 
than one pump could discharge^ showing* 
that there was but slight strain upon her 
timbers. The tremendous blasts of wind^ 
rendering it impossible for even the sailors 
to keep their feet upon the deck without 
holding on by something; the mountainous 
waves breaking over the ship from time to 
time in immense volume; the vivid light- 
ning and crashing thunder, — were terrifying 
only to the land-folks on board, the crew 
apparently regarding the fierce commotion 
of the elements with calm indifference. As 
night drew on, the weather became clearer, 
the black clouds were broken by rifts, through 
which gleamed the fading rays of the setting 
sun. When four bells struck— six p.m. — 
those rain and thunder clouds — the rain had 
come down, not in drops, but in bucketfuls — 
had entirely disappeared ; the clear sky was 
studded with stars; the wind, however, not 
abating in violence, nor the sea consequently 
its, to me, terrific rage. 

I think it must have been about eight p.m., 
when it was reported to the officer whose 
watch it was that some spirit -casks had 
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broken from their lashings^ and were rolling* 
about in the fore-hold. The captain^ who 
was conversing- at the time with the lien- 
tenant in charge of the ship^ immediately, 
directed another officer to go below, and 
secure them. He himself returned, directly 
he had given the order, to the poop-cabin, 
and resumed the game of whist which he 
had been playing vnXh three military* officers, 
to whom he mentioned the circumstance. 
Fanny and Mrs. Darton were still in the 
cabin : the beautiful child fitfiill}^ slumbered, 
awakening in sudden starts, caused now by 
a more than usually violent pitching of the 
vessel, now by some afinghting image, as 
she told me in a tremulous whisper, pre- 
sented by her broken dreams. 

Presently there was a sudden stir upon 
the deck ; sounds of hurrWnof feet and cries 
of alarm were heard ; another moment, and 
that fearfuhuost of shouts at sea rang through 
the ship,7— ^* Fire ! Fire ! The after-hold is 
in flames!'' Captain Cobb flung down his 
cards and hurried but^ the officers following. 
I should have done the same, but that Mrs. 
Darton and her daughter, excited b}* a new 
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terror, clun^ to me with frenzied violence. 
The situation was^ in truth, a fearful one. 
The officer charged to secure the spirit-casks 
carried a small hand-lamp : one of the casks 
burst asunder; and at the same moment the 
lieutenant, thrown off his balance by a sud- 
den lurch of the ship, let fall the lamp, which 
igniting the spirit, the hold was immediately 
in flames. He himself and the men with him 
barely escaped with life, and were frightfully 
scorched. When I had at last, partly by 
entreaty, partly by force, freed myself from 
the grasp of Fanny and her mother, the scene 
which met my view as I emerged from the 
cabin was appalling in its terrible ghastliness. 
By some misapprehension — I was afterwards 
told — of Captain Cobb's orders, the hatch- 
ways had been opened, and the coombing^ 
knocked away : the ship broached-to, the in- 
stant consequence of which had been the ship- 
ping of an immense volume of water, which 
cascading into the uncovered hold, did not 
avail much to extinguish the fire, but very 
nearly sacrificed the lives of the people below, 
who, half-drowned in their berths, scrambled 
upon deck in the best way they could, swear- 

VOL. II. 
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ing and screaming' in panic bewildennent — 
most of them in their night-clothes. It was 
some time before any thing like order could 
be obtained ; a mad rush at the boats was 
made by both seamen and soldiers, whidb 
defeated itself. The boats, which would not 
have held one hundred persons closely packed, 
were swamped almost immediately they 
dropped into the water, one only floating 
long enough to enable five selfish, resolute 
cowards — only one a sailor — to* get into her, 
when she, too, went down with them. The 
impossibility of escape from the burning ship 
thus clearly demonstrated, the voice of au- 
thority made itself heard and respected. The 
orders given by Captain Cobb, as calmly to 
outward appearance as if he were peacefully 
sailing upon a summer sea, were zealously 
obeyed, but every effort to stifle the fire 
proved unavailing ; and, either from forget- 
fulness or design, no order was given to 
drown the magazine, till to do so was impos- 
sible. Captain Cobb may have reasoned 
thus : if the fire can be extinguished, which 
it must be, if at all, long before it reaches the 
powder-room, there will be no necessity to 
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do 80 ; if the fire cannot be g'ot under, the 
sooner the curtain falls upon this terrible 
tragedy the better. 

There we were, over six hundred frig-ht- 
ened, despairing* souls, crowded tog-ether upon 
the fore-deck of the ship. I ran back, and 
brought out Mrs. Darton and her daughter. 
They were already more dead than alive; 
the sense of death, as it is said, being most 
in apprehension. I placed them, clasped in 
each other's arms, Fanny quite insensible, 
in the fore-part of the doomed ship. Thread- 
ing the awe-stricken, fearful crowd, pale as 
ghosts but for the red flicker cast upon their 
feces by the flames, I passed near to Captain 
Cobb and the officers about him. Despair 
— so rebuked by courage that it showed 
like resignation upon the surface — was on 
their faces also. The quiet which prevailed 
was positively awful. Even children in their 
mothers' arms seemed hushed to silence by 
a vague sense of the dreadful doom impend- 
ing over us all ; and nothing was heard but 
the dull roar of the flames in the after- 
hold, the fierce dash, the wild moan of the 
sea, and the howling wind. That fiightiul 
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silence was hushed by a wild scream (rf 
mortal ag'on)\ Two of the men who were 
vainly fighting with the fire had been caught; 
in its burning" embrace, and rushing upon 
deck, their tarry clothes ablaze^ were quiddy 
destroyed. I mean that the poor fellows 
fell down, and expired in horrible torture; 
their bodies were blackened and charred, not 
consumed, I think. My memory confounds, 
confuses, blurs the incidents of that terrible 
nig'ht ; I seem to remember a mass of things, 
but — till a considerable time after those flam- 
ing* spectres (they so seemed to me) rushed 
upon deck — nothing* quite distinctly. Some 
one — a soldier-oflScer, I believe — exhorted us 
to humble ourselves in prayer to God, who 
alone could deliver us. A deep stir — ^if the 
phrase may be used — was caused by his 
earnest words, and the multitude — it was a 
multitude, the confined space considered — 
the multitude responded to his exhortation 
by a confused medley of ejaculations, prayers, 
groans, lamentations, interrupted and stilled 
by a cry from the mainmast-head of ^^ On 
deck there ! sail, ho ! '' 

" Whither away ?" shouted Captain Cobb, 
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•newed life and 

masted ship." 

i feelinff — a lift- 

ell ! There was a 

the ship, and sure 

Cambria — though then 

iie — the Cambria^ Captain 

V era Cruz, and having* on 

11 thirty and forty Cornish 

V out by one of the companies 

^rmed to work the mines of Mexico. 

was bearing down towards us ; but 

could she afford us effectual aid ? Her 

ats^ could they live in that wild sea, would, 

«re feared, be dashed to pieces in a moment, 

if they attempted to come alongside ; and, 

Heavens I how long would it be before the 
flames reached the magazine ? 

Nevertheless, the appearance of the Gainr- 
bria restored life and hope in every bosom. 

1 hurried to Fanny and her mother with the 
glad news, and the pale, down-drooping lily 
looked up and smiled — a sad smile, more a 
recognition and reward of my solicitude than 
the expression of joy, or of belief that the 
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dread daoger had passed^ or would pass 
awav. 

m 

The Cambria hore to within about three 
hundred yards, and immediately lowered two 
boats. That deftly done with complete suc- 
cess^ the boats pulled towards us. Three 
more boats, all the Cambria had^ were next 
let fell from the davits^ not with the same 
good fortune. Two were swamped; but the 
one that liyed was quickly manned^ and has- 
tening to the rescue. 

Captain Cobb ordered a spar to be run 
out astern^ through a blodw at the end of 
which a strong rope was rove. The Camr 
bria^^ boats could approach sufficiently near 
to receive all who could creep along the spar 
and lower themselves doi^Ti by the rope. 
Even if they dropped into the sea, they 
would almost certainly be caught by the 
sailors, and hauled into the boat^ At all 
events, this was the only mode of escape 
from the burning ship ; and the experiment 
succeeding tolerably (three women were lost, 
fourteen saved, in the first essay), two other 
booms or spars were run out, one on the 
broadside, to leeward. There would have 
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been a rush to be first, as in the cose of the 
Kenfs boatS; had not Captain Cobb^ his men, 
and the military officers, forewarned, armed 
themselves. 

'^We must have funeral order here/' 
Captain Cobb sternly exclaimed. ^' The 
women and the children first, then the men ; 
officers last. Any one that shall attempt to 
proceed out of his turn is a dead man : I 
tell him so ; and you all know I keep my 
word." 

The warning was unheeded, perhaps un- 
heard, by a Mr, Foljambe, a cabin-passenger, 
bound for the Cape, where the Kent was to 
touch. He was a middle-aged, stout, vigor- 
ous gentleman, but demented with terror. 
He rushed forward, hustling this one and 
that one aside in his frenzied haste to reach 
the boom. 

^^ Stand back ! — ^keep your turn !" shouted 
Captain Cobb, levelling a cocked pistol. 

The threat was unheeded, — there was a 
flash, a report, and Mr. Foljambe was a 
corpse ! 

The terrible example was a salutary one. 
Thenceforth the embarkation, if so it may be 
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termed^ went on regularly ; but it was very 
difficult as reg'arded the women and children. 
A sailor griided^ pushed^ dragged each along 
the spar^ and^ in the handiest way he couiUij 
dropped them down the dangling rope; many 
tell into the water, some were drowned, 
and there were three who resisted with 
screams to venture, though quite aware 
that from one moment to another the fire 
might reach the magazine and blow us aU 
into eternity. One man, a soldier, I saw 
strap three little children round his body, 
and glide with them along the sharply-m- 
clined spar ; their mother, with the aid of a 
sailor, following. They were saved. This 
was seen by Fanny Darton and her mother, 
who intimately knew the woman and chil- 
dren. I hoped the encouraging example 
might overcome their nervous repugnance to 
make the attempt. A vain hope 1 Captain 
Cobb's entreaties were added to mine, and 
he actually passed with his own hands a 
belt round Fanny and me, so that there 
would be no chance, as we slid along the 
spar, of my losing hold of her. The cap- 
tain's well-meant endeavour annoyed, irri- 
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ited her. I fancy her sentiment of modesty 
188 wounded: possibly so. But I could 
ot leave her. Not for the wide world and 
II which it inherits could I have left, aban- 
oned them. Thank Heaven, I did not. 
[ad I done so, as sure as I now live and 
en these lines, I should, young* as I was, 
ave soon afterwards committed suicide ; I 
)el positive I should. It seemed to be 
icitly understood that we should share the 
ime fate — live or die together. I cannot 
ut believe that a sort of fatalism must have 
ominated me — a feeling, that by the decree 
f destiny our lives were bound up together ; 
liat by no effort of mine could that decree 
e defeated. 

I do not dwell upon the accessories, the 
tirroundings, which heightened the horror of 
ie dread reality, and rendered that horror 
icturesque, as it were ; the blazing ship, the 
jaring waves, the curses of despairing men, 
[ie piteous wailings of women, — the screams 
f the unfortunates who fell into the sea, and 
rere in a moment gone for ever, — all that 
Qust be left to the reader's imagination. 

The transfer of the Kenfs living freight 
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to the Cambria went on^ though slowly and 
steadily. All belonging* to that ship were 
equally zealous to afford us aid. I^ who 
have had much experience since then^ and 
have suffered under circumstances which 
try men's souls, never saw the high quali- 
ties of a true British seaman, his cool 
audacity, chivalrous compassion, careless- 
ness of self^ more grandly displayed. Stilly 
my admiration was most powerfully excited 
by the Cornish miners embarked in the Gam^ 
hria. Those brave fellows, who had never 
been at sea in their lives before, had but a few 
drtj^s previously left Falmouth. They stood 
in the ship's chains drenched, half drowned, 
blinded by the surging sea, to catch at and 
pull up, by sheer strength of muscle, our 
people in the crowded boats — which could not 
venture, in that wild sea, close alongside the 
ship — the moment a man or w^oman was lifted 
within reach of their strong arms upon the 
crest of a wave. Very many were got in that 
way safely on board the Cambria; others by 
ropes thrown out, to which they clung, and 
were so hauled up. Many perished — about 
a hundred ; but a large majority were saved. 
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The behaviour of Captain Cobb and his 
officers was beyond all praise. Not till every 
woman, every man, who could by entreaty, 
argfument, or command be induced to leave 
the ship by the perilous but only expedient 
that could be devised, did they themselves 
abandon the Kent. Two of the officers were 
lost : one, a midshipman, in dropping off the 
end of the spar, struck his head, as it seemed 
to me, upon the g'unwale of the boat, and 
went down at once; the other struck the 
water first, as the boat was lifted away some 
half-dozen yards by the waves, and almost 
immediately surging back, fell, as it were, 
upon him, and killed him. 

At last all were gone that would or 
could gfo. Thirty- two remained. I counted 
them all twice or thrice over. I was preter- 
naturally calm — ^^coUected, in a certain sense. 
Fanny was seated by my side, one arm encirc- 
ling me, one her mother ; her beautiful head 
drooped upon my shoulder, her wet, dark 
hair, fell over my face. Fourteen of the 
thirty-two were seamen, who had obtained 
access to the spirit-room, and were dead- 
drunk, helpless as logs of wood. There were 
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also ten young soldiers, mere lads^ unnerved, 
prostrate, helpless with terror; the^ others 
were women, besides Fanny and myself. It 
is necessary to understand that the flames, 
though unexting^ishable, did not spread 
rapidly, thanks to the heavy seas frequently 
shipped ; and I had heard one of the officers 
say that he thought it likely, though the fact 
could not be ascertained, that the magazine 
was drowned. It was, therefore, just possible 
that the sea would ultimately subdue the fire, 
and the ship might float till, the tempest 
abating, we could be taken safely ofi* by day- 
light. Some vague hope like that must, I 
think, have lingered in my brain, or I surely 
should not, with gay, lusty life throbbing in 
my veins, have accepted death without a 
struggle to avoid it. 

The Cambria made sail, left us, and, as is 
well known, reached Falmouth in safety. To 
have remained near the Kent till all was over 
would not, Captain Cook must have argued, 
save or serve us poor forlorn wretches, self- 
doomed to perish with the fated ship ; and 
no doubt it behoved him, in the crowde(? 
state of the Cambria^ which was but of 20 
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tons burden^ to make for the nearest port 
without delay ; yet I confess to a feeling of 
inexpressible bitterness when I saw her run 
off before the wind, and presently disappear 
in the dark^ deep nig'ht. 

With the disappearance of the Camhria^ 
the strange apathy which had, as it were, 
benambed my sense of dang'er, dulled^ ob- 
scured — I hardly know how to express my 
meaning* — the apprehension of death^ lefl me. 
I roused myself, and strove to rouse Fanny 
and her mother^ when it was all too late ; and 
unable to do so, so sunk were both in the stupor 
of exhaustion and fear, I burst into a passion 
of boyish tears. That paroxysm of hysterical 
excitement passed away, but not before I 
saw the white sails of another ship, at no 
^eat distance from the Kent. That vessel 
proved to be the Caroline^ Captain Bibby, a 
merchant -vessel bound to London from 
Alexandria^ Egypt. Ag-ain hope, never 
extinct but with life in the human heart, 
revived within me; and again I strove to 
rouse Fanny and her mother from their 
state of stupor and helplessness. I did not 
succeed; though Fanny once unclosed her 
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soft blue eyes, and looked in my face with 
the former sad, despairing, but sweet, faint 
smile ; and the pressure of her arm was, I 
thought, and still love to think, tightened 
slightly for a moment. A few minutes after 
that, a wall of blinding, blasting flame seemed 
to spring up before me, with a roar as of the 
crash of doom. I was caught up, whirled 
aloft, Fanny with me — I am sure of that ; 
and I remember nothing more till many days 
afterwards, when I found myself in bed at 
home, my father, mother, sisters with me. 
I and thirteen others had been picked up by 
the Caroline. But amongst those thirteen 
was not Fanny Darton nor her mother. 

James Bolton, 
Passenger. 



DEAL BOATMEN. 

In the elaborate report g^ot up under the 
auspices of Lord Chancellor Brougham, in 
1832, by well-paid Government officials, to 
prove the demoralisation of the people caused 
by their right to national relief in cases of 
destitution and sickness, — and which formed 
the staple of his learned lordship's doctrinaire 
speech when introducing* the New Poor Law 
Bill in the House of Peers,— there was one 
passage which excited especial indignation. 
It was that which imputed to the right to 
live — ^^ a vice inherent in all s)^stems of 
compulsory relief" — an alleged deterioration 
of the once fearless character of the Deal 
boatmen. ^* Secure," said in substance — I 
quote from memory — the learned statesman, 
— ^^ secure of their parish-allowance, knowing 
that the ratepayers must support them and 
their families, should they demand to be so 
supported, the once hardy Deal boatmen no 
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longer sustain their high character. They 
will no longer risk their own lives in fool 
weather to save people and property. Why 
should they ? Are they not provided for at 
the nation's cost?'' Nothing helped so much 
to inflame the opposition to the bill^ which 
ultimately succeeded in purging the project 
of its most repulsive and unchristian en- 
actments^ than this libel upon the world- 
famous Deal boatmen. There are brave 
deeds not done in battle; and proudly as the 
Englishman recognises the heroic daring of 
our sailors when the signal for close conflict 
flies aloft from Britannia's lofty line, his 
pulse, if he be a true Englishman, will 
throb with a yet mightier strength, which 
even the Nile and Trafalgar could not call 
forth, as he contemplates the self-sacrificing 
heroism manifested, as a rule, — to which there 
may possibly be some exceptions, — through a 
great part of our island history by Deal 
boatmen. Almost at the very moment the 
voluble lawyer, who had got his head into 
the national crib where it was fullest, was 
amplifying his agents' libel, a striking prac- 
tical rebuke was administered by a party of 
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the slandered seameiu I will speak of that 
preeently, oommencing* at an earlier date^ 
1587. 

In the month of September 1587, the 
good ship BosCy Captain Sutliffe^ home- 
ward-bound from Lisbon, heavily laden with 
a costly eargt), and having* on board twenty- 
seven passengers^ struck after nightfall upon 
the Goodwin. Amongst the passengers 
were the Bibsdale family — Mr. and Mrs. 
Ribsdale^ and three children — who had been 
taken off the wreck of the Hopefuly in 
a sinking state at sea^ by the Rose a few 
days previously. The Bibsdales were a 
Devonshire family of repute ; but whither 
they were bound when rescued by the Rose 
is not stated: probably some port in the 
Levant^ Mr. Bibsdale being junior partner 
in a London firm, the trade of which was 
mainly confined to that part of the world. 

That September night 1687 was dark and 
stormy — emphatically a dirty night. The 
equinoctial gales had set in^ and it was coming 
on every moment to blow harder and harder. 
The perilled vessel fired guns of distress, 
and it was well known to the boatmen, 

VOL. II. p 
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who^ at the first g^n^ had hurried to tbe 
heach, that aid^ to be of any service^ must 
be prompt. There was a furious sea, which, 
from the direction of the wind, drove the 
gfiant waves upon the beach, causing a 
tremendous surf. The clergyman of the 
parish^ the Reverend Mr, Purvis, had left 
his bed, and joined the sailor-boatmen. He 
was as anxious as any to save the poor souls, 
soon, if help did not come to them, to be 
eng'ulfed in the ravenous quicksand; but 
how launch the boats through that roaring, 
boiling" surf? The boatmen — there were 
three parties there, and four boats — knew 
the danger as well as he, but did not for 
a moment hesitate to face it. One white- 
haired veteran, of the name of Bates, in 
reply to the pastor's admonitory remark, 
that it was not required of any man — ^nay, 
that it was positively sinful — to rush into 
the very jaws of death, however praisewor- 
thy and noble might be the motives which 
prompted the act, said : 

^^ We can die but once, sir, and in no 
case so well as in the discharge of one's 
duty. Once safely through the surf, we 
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hall manage well enougfh. I have, thanks 

God's mercy, lived through perils quite 
6 fearful as we have now to face. Another 
yoi I Be smart, lads I*' 

The white-haired veteran's boat was the 
irst launched. It was manned by himself, 
wo sons, and one son-in-law, Philip Stone, 
-4ill ^^ brave, lusty young* men." Seizing^ 
he most favourable moment, the boat was 
ranched, lifted upon a tremendous wave, and 
he next moment flung back upon the beach, 
rith her bottom stove in. The men were 
lot much hurt, and, shaking themselves like 
irater-dogs, the undaunted sailors, encour- 
ged by the example and words of Bates — 
irhose blood the chilling' waters seemed to 
lave warmed — they took possession of the 
pare boat, and this time got off successfully. 
Lnother boat, belonging to the CoUeys, was 
qually fortunate ; the third was capsized in 
hie surf, and one man drowned. 

The two boats reached the. sinking ship 

1 barely sufficient time to bring off nineteen 
f the passengers and crew — three women, 
ive children, and eleven men, four of whom 
nly belonged to the crew of the Base. 
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These were all the hoats would hold. In 
less than five minutes after they had polled 
ofi^^ the ship was engulfed, and ^^ all the im* 
fortunate souls on hoard went down into the 
devouringf sands, some screaming^ some curs- 
ing, some praying* ; a most piteous sight'' 

The nineteen brought off could not count 
themselves saved. The boats rode safely 
enough over the sea, but there was the 
dangerous surf to pass through. Being so 
dark added greatly to the peril. The men 
awaiting them on the beach, with ropes to 
fling to them ready in their hands, would, 
as many of them carried lanterns^ be unable 
to see them^ should they be cast into the 
seething waves. Both boats capsized^ and 
were turned bottom upwards by the surf. 
Spite of the determined efforts of the spec- 
tators, — if spectators they could be called, 
who themselves had ropes fastened round 
their bodies, which were held by men ashore, 
by whom they could be drawn back out of the 
sea, — only six persons were saved. All the 
children except one were lost. Mrs. Bibs- 
dale, her sister, Bates's son-in-law, one of 
the Colleys, a sailor belonging to the MosBy 
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and a girl five years of age, Mrs. Bibsdale's 
eldest daughter^ were saved* The noble 
veteran Bates was drowned. He was pulled 
out of the devouring sea too late for him- 
self but not for the child^ who was found 
clasped in his arms with the steel grip of 
death. She was with difficulty recalled to 
life. At the head of the list of subscribers 
for the relief of the widows and orphans of 
the boatmen figured the name of the Queen's 
most excellent Majesty. Elizabeth contri- 
buted five pounds. 

A perhaps more affecting case was that 
of the Goliahy which occurred in 1643. The 
OoUah was chartered to convey emigrants 
to one of the new settlements in America, 
and there were on board two hundred and 
nine persons in all. The month was March^ 
the weather tempestuous ; and the captain of 
the ship^ Jabez Horrocks^ was not equal to 
his duty. He or the pilot must have been to 
blame tor getting the ship upon the Goodwin^ 
since^ unlike a homeward-bound vessel, they 
might have chosen their own time for putting 
to sea. 
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The Goliah struck in fair daylight — 
undeniable proof of unskilful management. 
Seven boats from Deal got out, two having 
been swamped when launching. Of these^ 
two^ owing to the eagerness of the crews, 
were knocked to pieces against the GoliaKs 
side. Whether the men were drowned or 
not is not mentioned. The remaining five 
boats brought oflF sixty emigrants, all of 
whom were safely landed. The brave fellows, 
without the loss of a moment, pulled off again, 
and were successful in saving about the same 
number as at the first trip. The third at- 
tempt was a fatal one. The Goliah was 
fast sinking ; the unfortunate souls on board, 
still so numerous, had endeavoured to avail 
themselves of the ship's boats, though warned 
by the Deal men that they would certainly be 
swamped. It so proved, as was seen from 
the beach. Many perished in their frantic 
hurry to save themselves. A yet more 
terrible catastrophe was to befall. 

The frantic victims were to be pitied, not 
blamed. It is only by the pressure of a 
stern, or, if you will, iron discipline that 
human beings, menaced with immediate 
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death, can, as in the case of the Kent 
East-Indiaman, and the much more recent 
and unspeakably grand instance of the Bir- 
kenheady be restrained into order and sub- 
mission to the will of Pate, and strengthened 
to look death calmly in the face, if duty 
requires them to do so. There could be no 
doubt whatever that those who were not taken 
off at this third return of the boats would 
perish, as the Goliah would unquestionably 
be engulfed long before the boats could 
again return to the devouring sand. The 
ship and boats were watched with the keenest 
anxiety from the shore. The following 
narrative, by one of the spectators, was pub- 
lished in the next issue of the Public Ledger. 
The writer, who subscribed herself Priscilla 
Barton, was the niece of a Brownist preacher, 
the Kev. John Tredgold, '^ who was intrusted, 
being endowed with great power of eloquent 
teaching, and a marvellous gift in searching 
the human heart, to fulfil a spiritual mission 
of unspeakable importance in New England, 
there, in a genial soil, to plant sweet Sharon's 
Bose, to bloom perennially till the trump of 
doom should proclaim that Time was ended, 
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Eternity had hegun/* This is rather a pre- 
tentious passage, but no doubt faithfoUy 
enough expressed the exalted convictions 
of the young-lady writer. The foregoing 
flourish penned^ Priscilla Barton proceeds in 
a more prosaic, matter-of-fact vein : 

^^ My excellent uncle seemed to be weighed 
down by an impression of coming disaster 
from the first hour of our going on board the 
Golmh. A cloud rested upon his* bright, 
clear mind. He strove and prayed to be 
freed from the melancholy forebodings which 
beset him ; but his strivings and prayers were 
vain. Perhaps the confusion on board the 
ship, the weak, unconfident governance of an 
unruly crew by the captain^ which even I 
marked uneasily, had its influence in creating 
that gloomy apprehension of swiftly coming 
disaster. From my aunt he concealed his 
fears, imparting them to me only. His wife 
was possessed by a terrible dread of the sea, 
which nothing but her love for my uncle 
and a strong sense of duty could have so 
far overcome as to prevail upon her to ven- 
ture upon the voyage. It would have been 
cruel — and my uncle was one of the kindest. 
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moBt loving, and considerate of men — to have 
added to her fanciful terrors by what we 
hoped might prove to be his quite as fanciful 
forebodings. Alas I not fanciful: a warning 
from God^ that my uncle^ good man as he 
was, should set his house in order. In 
the best-ordered mansions — speaking in a 
spiritual sense — there is always much to be 
done to fit them worthily for the reception of 
the Angel who, with his death-key, unlocks 
the portal of Eternity I That warning was, 
I know^ taken to heart. 

^^ Suddenly there was a great cry : the ship 
had struck upon the Goodwin Sands. Dis- 
tress-g^uns after guns were fired, and soon 
we perceived boats coming towards us from 
the shore. The confusion on board was 
frightH no one having authority ; the cap- 
tain was, I think, the most helpless of all. 
The poor man has gone to his account; 
and if he were wanting in physical hardi- 
hood, and in readiness of resource, such fail- 
ings would not, at that final audit, weigh 
heavily against him. 

^^ My uncle, in the immediate presence of 
the peril, the apprehension of which had so 
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disquieted and depressed him, recovered his 
presence of mind, his alacrity of spirit. He 
had no thought for himself, when in the 
actual presence of death : his care was first 
for us, next for the emigrants and crew, 
lastly, if at all, for himself. It was by his 
care and strong exertions that my aunt, 
myself, and the children were safely placed 
in the boats. My aunt and the two girls, 
the youngest, came on shore in the first 
boat ; I, the boy, and the eldest girl, in the 
second. He — ^noble-hearted man ; true dis- 
ciple of his Divine Master ! — thought not of 
himself. .... We were safely landed ; the 
good fisher-folk carried my aunt and the 
children, and many others, inland to their 
cottages, for the most part as much dead as 
alive ; but all, blessed be God I recovered, 
and now live to bless the name of the Father 
of Mercies. I was hardier nerved, I may 
say, in endurance, and I could not, would not, 
leave the beach. The brave, glorious boat- 
men put off a third time. How eagerly I 
watched their progress ! A seafaring, aged 
man, seeing my anxiety, handed me a tele- 
scope : * Your eyes,' he said, ^ are younger 
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than mine^ and may be able to see how they 
get on; and it's well to know the worst. 
Mine are dim. Poor fellows !' he added^ 
with a sigh; and I saw that his aged eyes 
were indeed dim with fast-coming tears, — 
^ poor fellows ! poor souls ! but God's will be 
done !' 

" My hand trembled as I took the glass ; 
and how much more did my poor heart beat 
and tremble, as I looked through it, and 
saw what was passing — saw the doomed 
ship was sinking; that distracted people 
on board were leaping into the already 
over- crowded boats, some falling therein, 
some into the se^; and all confusion, despair, 
and ruin. I could not see my uncle ; my eyes 
too were quickly dimmed. Three boats I 
saw tip over ; then there were wild screams 
from many voices ; the ship sank : the over- 
loaded boats were, I was told, sucked down 
by the vortex; and none, not one person, 
escaped : God took them all. ^ He giveth, 
and He taketh away; blessed be His Name.' 
This is the truth respecting the loss of the 
Goliahy so far as I was permitted to be a 
witness." 
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In the year 1779, the SusqueTuiwna^ an 
American — or, as the phrase then was, a 
Colonial ship — on board of which were 
despatches for Benjamin Franklin, delegate 
Irom the remonstrant States of America to 
the authorities in London, arrived off the 
English coast. The bearer of those de- 
spatches was Tobias Burnley, a young 
citizen of Massachusetts, who had mar- 
ried a few days before leaving Boston, 
and was accompanied by his bride. The 
Susquehanna struck, during a tempestuous 
night, upon the Goodwin. Two Deal boats 
brought off the crew ; the only passengers 
being Tobias Burnley and .his young wife. 
It had been impossible to induce the terrified 
woman to leave the ship. The raging sea, 
upon which the boats were tossed like gossa- 
mer waifs, so deprived her of all courage, all 
sense, that she, falling into successive par- 
oxysms of panic terror, refused to be em- 
barked. The husband determined to remain 
with her, so he said, and it may be presumed 
sincerely; but at the last moment, as the 
boats were casting off, he, yielding to the 
strong love of life, permitted himself to be 
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taken off. The frenzied resistance of the 
wife could not be overcome. At least there 
was thought to be no time^ if the boatmen 
and crew were to save themselves^ to waste 
upon her. Brought up for a time^ held 
forcibly on deck^ she had seized her opportu* 
nity^ and darted below and concealed herself. 
The boats had cast off, and were some hun- 
dreds of yards on their way to shore^ when 
the frenzied woman^ distinctly seen by the 
swifl lightning-flashes, reappeared upon the 
Susquehanna! s deck, and, with vehement ges- 
tures, urged them to return and rescue her. 
The husband saw her not: he had received a 
blow on the head, by the falling of a block, 
spar, or otherwise, whilst being roughly 
tumbled into the boat, — at the bottom of 
which he lay insensible. Several of the 
boatmen were for returning, to the ship, at 
any risk ; but this proposal was overruled, 
mainly by the rescued officers and crew. 
The woman^s death was upon her own head : 
all there were free of it. This cowardly 
counsel was vehemently opposed by Elias 
Dickson, a young man, and a native of Bos- 
ton, where he had been slightly acquainted 
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with the BurnleyB. Young" Dickson waa in 
delicate health, and had made the voyage 
from the States to England under medical 
adrice. His father was a wealthy merchant, 
long established iu Boston, and EliaB was 
his only son : of daughters he had not a 
few. ^g 

No sooner was the shore teached, the 
surf passed, the Sv^quehann^^^pv and the 
boatmen safely landed, ths^^^fc Bir'Ii^on 
offered a large reward 
attempt to rescue Mrs. Bui 
band, still insensible, had 1 
the nearest public-house, 
the service refused bluntly, 
have disappeared before a 1 
sibly reach her. Four compai 
hands, dazzled by the rew 
too, it is probable, by the passioBi 
of the young man, undertook d 
launched their boat successfullj^ 
off, Dickson steering. As thel 
predicted, the Susquehanna 
considerable time before the ' 
— the four boatmen were 
nearod her. The oarsmen, 
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told, not a few of their ^andchildreii or 
great-grandchildren reside in well -deserved 
respect. Eli^s Dickson proved even better 
than his word to the four Tomkinses — one 
of whom was drowned, in the pursuit of his 
calling, within a twelvemonth. He rewarded 
them munificently. 

I conclude this brief and altogether 
inadequate narrative of the brave deeds of 
these dwellers upon a dangerous coast, by 
the account of a great work achieved during 
a bleak, tempestuous night in February 
1834, at the time when Lord Chancellor 
Brougham was showering his calumnies 
upon them. 

The Marysy a ship of large tonnage, 
laden with a heavy cargo of sugar and cof- 
fee, from the British West Indies, had en- 
countered such stormy and baffling winds 
in her passage across the Atlantic, that she 
had been given up for lost by her owners, 
who had been glad to effect insurances on 
ship and cargo at enormous premiums — as 
high with some underwriters as eighty per 
eapt One astute gentleman, it was re 
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ported — ^but what won't people report of a 
man who happens to make a grand hit? 
— one astute gentleman^ it was reported, 
having by chance heard a Downs pilot 
state that he had boarded the Marys whilst 
she was labouring up Channel under jury- 
masts, but found she had a pilot already in 
charge, had immediately started post-haste 
for London^ and bought up the greatest por- 
tion of the insurances for a song — the Marys 
by that time being quite despaired of, and 
no electric telegraph at work to flash intelli- 
gence of her safety to Lloyds. 

The biter, cunning as he, was, suppos- 
ing the scandalous story to be true, was 
nearly being himself deeply bitten ; the two 
or three thousand pounds for which he had 
contrived to pm'chase ship and cargo hav- 
ing been all but lost, even when his foully 
played-for argosy was within sight of port. 
The wind had risen soon after sunset so 
rapidly, that before an hour passed it was 
blowing a furious gale. The ship, from the 
gTeat damage she had previously sustained, 
in a well-nigh unmanageable state, drifted 
helplessly upon the Goodwin. Every one 
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of her boats had been long* before swept 
away^ or otherwise rendered useless. No 
help was possible, except by the Deal boat- 
men; and no time was lost in summon- 
ing them, by firing* minute-guns. These 
were no sooner heard booming through the 
thick, foggy darkness, than a number of 
boats were hastily manned, and launched 
with comparative ease, the surf being, in 
consequence of the set of wind and tide, 
tolerably slight. 

There were on board the Marys y in addi- 
tion to her regular crew, above thirty male 
passengers. These were chiefly persons who; 
despairing of the islands since the emancipa- 
tion of the Negroes had been resolved on, and 
having realised to as high a figure as could 
be obtained in the calamitous condition of 
things in general, were returning to vegetate 
through the remnant of their blighted lives 
in Nigger -nursing England. They were 
not choice specimens of the EngUsh race. 
There were also nine females; four being 
widows, and five their daughters. The dis- 
gusted planters, or agents of planters, would 
appear to have been all either bachelors or 
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widowers, without offspring*. There could 
not, therefore, have been fewer than eighty 
persons, all reckoned, on board the Marys 
when she struck upon the Goodwin. 

Three of the Deal boats succeeded in 
getting alongside. The discipline of the 
ship must have been much relaxed, probably 
owing to the boisterous weather encountered, 
and the deaths of the captain and first-mate, 
who had been buried at sea during the early 
part of the voyage. 

Whatever the causes, the crew of the 
Marys was in a state of mutinous insub- 
ordination — the greatest part mad-drunk. 
When the Deal boats were about attempting 
to take them off at the bow and stem, the 
struggle as to who should be first — the male 
passengers being as furiously selfish as the 
sailors — was such, that the boatmen, hailed 
to that effect by Stephen Royle, a fine, stal- 
wart veteran, whose orders were law with 
his sailor -mates, drew off some distance, 
amidst a hurricane of curses, louder and more 
piercing than the howling wind or the roaring 
sea. Eoyle, shouting to the raving madmen 
on board the Jlfary^ through his trumpet, made 
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them distinctly understand that if order^ snch 
order as he should direct, were not observed, 
the boats would at once return to shore^ and 
leave them to their fate. That order was, 
that the females, old and young, should be 
first rescued. His directions how that 
should be done were to be implicitly obeyed : 
after the women and g'irls would come the 
old men amongst the passengers ; the crew 
next; the officers in command the last of 
aU. 

It being impossible to reAise obedience, 
the prescribed order of embarkation was car- 
ried out as well as might be in the dark 
night and raging sea. Some lives were lost 
— that was inevitable, but they were compa- 
ratively few ; and after five hours' strenuous 
exertion, one boat returned to bring off* the 
last lot — some fourteen or fifteen of the crew. 
These wretches, fancying they were aban- 
doned, had drunk to such frightftd excess, that 
they more resembled incarnate fiends than 
men. They leaped like madmen, as they 
were, some into the boat, others into the sea. 
Those who succeeded savagely attacked the 
boatmen; a fierce battle ensued, in which 
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poor Boyle was killed. Out of the six Deal 
boatmen^ exclusive of their captain, — who^ 
though almost worn out by toil and expo- 
sure, had accompanied them in the last ven- 
ture, — only two returned, bringing with them 
four of the Maryi crew, all of whom were 
more or less bruised or wounded. There was 
no legal inquiry instituted. Death is too 
familiar with Deal boatmen for any particular 
visitation to attract sustained attention. It 
is a thousand-times-told tale, — that of a few 
days* age doth hiss the speaker. 



WILLIAM KIDD, THE PIRATE. 

The organisation of a police of the seas has 
been for very many years a vexed question, 
and seems to be as far from a satisfactory solu- 
tion as ever. National pride is the main 
obstacle. It is an axiom of international 
polity, that, except by authorisation of a 
special treaty, the ships of one nation, what- 
ever their character and pursuits, cannot be 
interfered with by those of another power. 
The ship is held to be an integral portion of 
the country whose flag she carries, and can 
no more be overhauled by the cruiser of 
any other power, than a notorious rascal 
could be pounced upon in the streets of 
London by a foreign police-officer. There 
is, no doubt, much to be said in defence 
of this maritime law ; and, but a few years 
since, our American cousins sought to give 
it a much wider interpretation. They per- 
sisted that if a ship had the stars and stripes 
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flyiiigf, the mere hoisting' of that particular 
bunting, whether she were entitled to hoist it 
or not, protected her from the right of search. 
For example, a treaty prohibiting the trade 
in slaves existed and exists between Great 
Britain and America. It was admitted that 
under that treaty an English cruiser would 
have no right to detain a bond-Jide American 
slaver, though she were crowded with stolen 
Africans. The absurdity of the Anterican 
argument consisted in this, that the English 
slave-squadron had no right to ascertain 
whether the suspected vessel was really 
American or not — was, in fact, entitled to 
carry the stars and stripes. This mon- 
strous proposition was conclusively disposed 
of by a model despatch of the Earl of Aber- 
deen, when Foreign Secretary in Sir Robert 
Peel's government; and a strictly limited 
right of search — that is,right of verification — 
is now recognised by all the maritime powers. 
But for the firmness of Sir Robert Peel's ad- 
ministration upon this vital point, the British 
cruisers upon the African coast would have 
been rendered utterly powerless. A British 
vessel engaged in the forbidden traffic would 
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only have to invest a couple of sovereigns in 
the purchase of an American ensign, and she 
might safely pursue her vocation under the 
very eyes of the English preventive officers. 
It amazes one that so monstrous a proposi- 
tion could have been seriously entertained by 
a civilised government. It was, neverthe- 
less, hotly contended for by not only 
American but French publicists. Scores 
of pamphlets issued from the Paris press, 
condemnatory of le droit de visite. It was an 
arrogant presumption, they contended — ^there 
was not, could not be, a police of the seas ; 
the ocean highway was a sea sanctuary for 
all evil-doers, pirates, and the rest, who ran 
up a flag different from that carried by the 
pursuing ship. 

Such transparent nonsense is no longer 
published or defended by serious writers; and 
although there is still much to amend in the 
maritime international code of the civilised 
world, we are certainly much in advance of 
the time when William Kidd pursued his 
lawless course, accumulated immense trea- 
sure, and might have died a natural death 
in his bed or berth, had he not, in the full- 
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blown insolence of success, forgotten that, if 
there were no recognised police of the seas, 
justice on land, if her feet were of lead, had 
hands of iron. 

It is not so long ago that this audacious 
desperado lived, flourished, and died. There 
have been many fables invented concerning 
him, but the true career of the man required 
not the gloss of fiction. His adventures would 
furnish material enough, ii' artistically drawn 
out, to fill twenty volumes of sensationist 
coloured cobweb. 

William Kidd was born either in London, 
Bristol, or Portsmouth — the honour of being 
the scene of his nativity having been claimed 
in his days of prosperity, and repudiated when 
the night of calamity fell upon him, by each 
of those places — towards the close of tBe 
reign of Charles II. Who his parents were, 
and what were their means of life, is an 
equally doubtful and unimportant question. 
That he was bred to the sea, and was a bold, 
skilful youngster, is very certain. Kidd was 
mainly employed in the trade between Lon- 
don and the new plantations in America. 
In New York he acquired a ruffling reputa- 
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tion whilst still in his nonage. That is quite 
true; though whether the following story 
related of him be strictly correct, may be 
doubted. There is, likely enough, a sub- 
stratum of truth for its basis. It runs thus: 
Kidd — then about eighteen years of age, 
and possessed of remarkable strength and 
activity; a first-rate swimmer, capable of 
supporting himself in the water for several 
hours together — was strongly addicted to 
gaming, though a tyro thereat. The Mary 
Hose, of which William Kidd was acting- 
mate, had brought a valuable freight to 
New York, had disembarked it, and was 
anchored off Staten Island with a return 
cargo, not quite completed, on board. The 
captain, Walter Redmond, was ill ; and he, 
having confidence in William Kidd, gave 
him a written order to receive several sums 
of money, amounting in all to five or six 
hundred pounds, from merchants in New 
York. The money was received; and as 
Kidd's evil demon would have it, he met, 
whilst in possession of the money, with some 
of his gambling associates. The temptation 
was irresistible; and before the night was 
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nearly worn through, William Kidd was 
tiioroughly cleaned out; the worst of all 
beings that the money of which he had been 
plundered was not his own. If the story 
be true, it was this terrible fact which gave 
the devil dominion over him. The Satan- 
seed fell upon a genial, prolific soil. Wil- 
liam Kidd played on for yet higher stakes 
than he had before risked; giving written 
acknowledgments — probably in the nature 
of I O U*s — for the fast-accumulating debt. 
He had thrice the money, he said, in the 
Mary Rose ; his two opponents — Vanbrugh 
and Leysten, both Dutchmen — could go 
with him on board, and bring back their 
winnings, if they finally proved winners. 
He had a light boat at one of the wharves^ 
which could take them oflF; one of the sailors 
would pull them back. The arrangement 
was quite satisfactory to the winners, and 
two hours or more before the dawn broke 
upon the dark night, the successful gamblers 
were pulled oflFby fleeced William Kidd in the 
direction of the Mary Rose. The boat was 
not fated to reach that vessel. William Kidd 
himself gained her deck in safet3\ He was 
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dripping- wet^ and so exhausted that he coold 
scarcely make himself heard by the watch 
on deck^ who at last^ recognising the voice^ 
flung him a rope^ by which he clambered up 
the vessel's side. His story was as brief as 
terrible. The slight skiff or punt had cap- 
sized^ through the fault of Vanbrugh and Ley- 
sten, who were both the worse for liquor. 
They were, no doubt, both drowned. Kidd 
was white as a sheet, — that, under the cir- 
cumstances, was natural enough; so was 
the ague-shivering, remarked by the man 
who supplied him with a lantern and a 
strong dose of brandy, which he eag^erly 
swallowed. Years afterwards, this man 
swore, though he was not known to have 
previously breathed a word upon the sub- 
ject, — ^not, at all events, when the deaths 
of the Dutchmen occurred, — that there 
were red stains — ^blood-stains, he suspected 
— ^upon Kidd's hands, and upon his waist- 
coat, a buff-coloured one. The bodies of the 
Dutchmen never turned up, or, if they did, 
they were undistinguished from the many 
drowned corpses flung ashore in those days, 
when, in the unhghted entrance to New 
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York^ there occurred so many wrecks. Those 
waters teemed with ravenous fish^ which 
quickly made identification of corpses im- 
possible. It is, however, pretty sure that 
the captain of the Mary Hose lost no money 
by William Kidd. 

Kidd was emphatically a man of action. 
Only about two years after the Mary Hose left 
New York, he was captain of the Smftmire 
— a small^ fast-sailing* vessel^ armed with four 
culverins, and having* a crew of about sixty 
men — with which he preyed with great suc- 
cess upon French commerce. He captured 
the Bonne Aventure, a French ship, furnished 
with letters of marque, which had, a few 
days before, made prize of the Garland, a 
richly laden Eng'lish ship, and, with the cap- 
tured vessel under her guns, was, when 
the Swiftsure hove in sight^ insulting the 
port of New York. 

Kidd had, by some means, obtained pos- 
session of the book of private signals in use 
with the French navy, and signalled the 
Bonne Aventure that she was La Po* 
money last from the Isle of France. La 
Pomone had been captured by the Swifteure 
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not very long- before, and burnt at sea. It 
18 probable that from that source William 
Kidd obtained the private-signal set of in- 
structions. 

Be that as it may, the Bonne Aventvre 

was completely taken in — ^believed she had a 

consort by her side — and was only undeceived 

when the Swifts^ire^ ranging* up in the most 

amicable guise alongside, threw her men in 

a body upon the astounded Frenchman's 

deck. Utterly unprepared for such an 

assault > the Bonne Aventure could offer no 

€»ttective resistance. This dashing exploit 

flashed the name of William Kidd vividly 

befort^ the ]Sew Yorkers: be was voted to be 

owe of the right sort by Governor Bellamont 

aiu) Oolouel Livingstone, who initiated a 

»uWripth>n« which reaUsed six thousand 

)HU\i%d» *lerUi^* the object being to pur- 

cK)i^$e au efficient war -ship, to be com- 

HMude^ by Kidd,. whose special duty it would 

W Iv^ |[^lrv4 iW sesks on the American coast- 

\m^ wWii wei^ inliefited by numerous pri- 

\«We^ v'e ^waitesv WnBam Kidd's own 

iMMMe %us^ s^>wi9i in tlie &t fer fire hundred 

wWlk :3iHik W boD^ « Tery fast 



^^p- 
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young man^ notwithstanding his good luck 
with the Bonne Aventure, he could no more 
have raised than five hundred thousand. 
Colonel Livingstone paid the money for him ; 
and the Adventure^ a frigate-built vessel^ 
pierced for thirty guns, was purchased in 
England, and placed under his command. 
The English Admiralty issued a commission, 
under the great seal, as it is said, — though 
how that should be, it is difficult to under- 
stand, — and signed by William III., of pious, 
glorious, and immortal memory, addressed 
to '^our trusty and well-beloved Captain 
Kidd, commanding the good ship Adven- 
ture.^' Kidd sailed from Plymouth in May 
1697, and speedily arrived oif the American 
coast. 

He zealously fulfilled his mission. The 
pirates disappeared after a few had been 
captured, and the crews hanged : for a very 
prompt, decisive person was William Kidd. 
The New York House of Assembly voted 
him a reward of three hundred pounds ster- 
ling. So trumpery a recompense for really 
valuable services disgusted Eidd. He had 
immense capacity for spending ; could find, 
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in a legitimate way^ no remedy for the con-' 
sumption of his purse; and finally arrived at 
the conclusion that^ in a lai^ely philosophic 
sense, the world^ with its various seafeuing 
population, was an oyster, which he with his 
sword would open. 

What, after all, viewed from that lai^ely 
philosophic stand-point, could it matter to 
him whether profitably plunderable ships 
carried one flag or another ? What was in 
a name? English, French, Dutch, Vene- 
tian, Arab — what mattered? Nothing at 
all. The mind of William Kidd was decidedly 
made up. He would turn pirate on an im- 
partial scale. There was little or nothing to 
hinder him from doing so. The maritime 
nations,, who were passively content to allow 
the Algerines and others to seize ships and 
carry off* Christian crews into slavery, would 
make no effort to put down a little bit of 
private piracy ; not likely. All he had to 
do was to man well the Adventure^ pro- 
vide her with a formidable armament, and 
direct his course, in the first instance, 
towards the East. Hindostan and China 
were promising fields of action. William 
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Kidd would put his sickle into that ex- 
uberant harvest. 

The man's preliminary measures were 
judiciously taken. He gave out that he had 
discovered the chief rendezvous of the free- 
booters who preyed upon American com- 
merce^ and could annihilate them at one 
blow^ were his ship fully manned and armed. 
He was believed, and a further considerable 
sum of money was raised, enabling him to 
purchase cannon, powder, &c., and engage 
over one hundred additional men, making his 
crew about two hundred in all. Those se- 
lected by Kidd were about the most unscru- 
pulous, raffish ruffians that could be picked 
up. Thoroughly equipped, and prepared to 
go any where or do any thing. Captain Kidd 
sailed from New York in 1696, and had 
been but three days out when he fell in with 
a New York ship, the Resolution^ Captain 
Spinks, very richly laden. ■ This was a fine 
opening to try his " 'prentice hand" at indis- 
criminate piracy, and was eagerly seized. 
The Resolution was brought to, and captured ; 
and finding that the cargo could only be 
realised with safety at a distant port, Kidd 
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sent Captain Spinks and his men adrift in the 
ship^s boats, fairly provisioned, to reach land 
as they best mig^ht; put a sufficient crew 
to navigate her on board the Mesolutionj and 
convoyed her to a South -American port, 
name not given, where he disposed of both 
ship and cargo ^^at good profit/' That 
could hardly be otherwise, considering* the 
prime cost to him of the property. 

Captain Spinks and his men reached 
Boston after much and sore suffering*. The 
boats must have taken a wrong* course, as 
they had been twelve days at sea when they 
met with a Boston pilot-vessel, and had been 
more than twenty-four hours without water. 
The news, which quickly reached New York, 
that their chosen champion — fearless, dash- 
ing, patriotic Captain William Kidd — had, 
with the help of his admirers* money, set up 
for his independent self, and gone upon his 
own hook, as a modern New Yorker would 
say — excited unbounded indignation. If 
ever the villain should be caught in New 
York ! — but there, of course he never would. 

The Adventure sailed from the unnamed 
South- American port in company with the 
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San Salvador, a Portug'uese brig", bound for 
Macao. She had on board General Quiros, 
his lady^ retinue^ and a larg'e sum in specie. 
The precious metals were rarely, very rarely, 
sent out to the East ; but for some especial 
reason it was so in this instance. General 
Quiros was the newly appointed governor of 
Macao, and mig'ht have required a large sum 
for immediate disbursement, as soon as he 
should arrive at the seat of government. Be 
that as it may, William Kidd — a very polite, 
soft-spoken young fellow, frank, sunshiny as 
a summer's day — had made the generaFs 
acquaintance, and gained his esteem ; and it 
was with sincere gratification that the general 
received an intimation that the service upon 
which he was employed would authorise the 
commander of the Adventure to escort the 
San Salvador J not perhaps to Macao, but a 
great part of the distance thereto. The Por- 
tuguese mind in those days was haunted by 
dread of buccaneers — pirates of every hue 
and nationality ; and a well-appointed war- 
ship of the King of England was a most 
desirable consort, the San Salvador mounting 
only four guns of trifling calibre. 
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A surprise awaited Bon Quiros and his 
lady ; which no doubt extended to their 
attendants^ and the officers and crew of the 
San Salvador y when the situation was rightly 
comprehended by them. Captain Kidd very 
politely intimated to the General, his lady, 
and the captain of the San Salvador, that, 
having devoted himself to the profession of a 
privateer, making war upon his own private 
account upon a liberal, impartial scale, he 
found himself under the necessity, in accord- 
ance with arrangements made for their mutual 
advantage between himself and crew, to take 
possession of the large sum in specie shipped 
in the San Salvador. He was also open to 
an offer for the redemption of the brig her- 
self — a negotiable bond, executed by his 
excellency, with the collateral security of 
Madam Quiros' jewels and his excellency's 
superb service of family plate, so justly 
valued by him as a magnificent heirloom, 
because a gift to his ancestors, as he had 
frequently mentioned, of King Emmanuel, 
the greatest of Portuguese princes, would 
answer the purpose. The cool villany of 
Kidd made his excellency's hair stand on 
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end. ^^ I could not/' he wrote to his Govern- 
ment from Macao — '^ I could not believe that 
I heard arig'ht ; but soon found I was really 
in the power of a pirate — of an unscrupulous^ 
determined ruffian^ who could impose what- 
ever terms hi6 chose/' This was a famous 
haul for Kidd — his own share of the plunder 
being* over five thousand pounds. 

The San Salvador was allowed to 
proceed on her voyage — a disastrous one. 
Some of Kidd's ruffians^ it may be fairly 
presumed without their captain's knowledge, 
— for he was not a cowardly ^ sneaking* mis- 
creant, — had secretly filed away several 
copper bolt-heads with which the ship's tim- 
bers were fastened. This would not perhaps 
have endangered the ship whilst calm wea- 
ther lasted ; but the strain of a storm would 
inevitably cause the butts to start, and the 
foundering of the vessel would certainly fol- 
low, and quickly ; it so fell out. The San 
Salvador was caught in a tempest, or ty- 
phoon. General Quiros, his lady, and about 
twenty others, had barely time to take to 
the boats, when the San^ Salvador went 
down. The cause of the catastrophe was 
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revealed three years afterwards by Xavier 
Munos, a Spaniard, when under sentence of 
death in Lisbon for stabbing to death some 
person in a guming- house, whom he falsely 
accused of having cheated him. Xavier was 
one of the miscellaneous rascals whom £idd 
had shipped at New York. The boats of 
the San Salvador were picked up not many 
hours after the foundering of the ship by 
V Eclair y a French merchant- ship, which 
convej'^ed General Quiros and his compa- 
nions to Macao. 

The lever du rideau upon Mister Kidd's 
life-drama was encouraging enough. Some- 
thing like ten thousand pounds must have 
been netted by the first two hauls. The 
devil — who, according to Pope, being* wiser 
than of yore, tempts by making rich, not 
making poor — was dragging Kidd to de- 
struction by a massive golden chain. 

Is it of necessity, in accordance with 
some general immutable law, that the easy 
acquirement of riches not only excites an 
insatiable desire for more wealth — one can 
understand that^ — but converts a man of 
average sensibilit}^ — I say of average sensi- 
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bility, ignoring" the ugly story of the two 
Dut-chmen drowned off Staten Island — into 
an incarnate fiend ; that the lust of g'old ex- 
tingfuishes all generous emotions^ and renders 
the man possessed of it stone-deaf to the 
pleadings of humanity? It would really seem 
so. Nothing reliable is known of William 
Kidd's infancy and nurture ; but surely he 
had not been cradled in iniquity — the child 
could not have been the father of the God- 
and- world -defying man. He was brave, 
contemptuous of death ; and the virtue of 
courage in man, like that of chastity in 
woman, supposes, according to the common 
canon of opinion, many other virtues. And 
yet — but this is idle speculation. William 
Kidd's actual exploits, perils, and disasters 
need only engage our attention in these 
pages. 

Arrived oflFthe Malabar coast, he lavished 
his attentions upon every vessel, whatever 
its nationaUty, that came within his reach — 
and he had a long arm. Were ships not to 
be met with. Captain Kidd would land with 
a well-armed party, seize rich, influential 
persons, hold them in bondage till large 
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ransoms were paid for their redemption^ and 
if ransoms were not forthcoming*^ the prisoners 
were remorselessly put to death. Forcing 
them to walk the plank was one of Kidd's 
favourite modes of execution. There is one 
anecdote which seems to prove that the fellow 
was not all had. He had taken an Arah ship ; 
for his cruises had a wide range, from the 
coast of India and the Red Sea to the West 
Indies. There happened to he on board of 
the captured vessel a very holy Mussulman, 
one who had made the pilgrimage to Mecca 
from Benares three times. His sanctity 
could not be doubted. He was known to be 
very rich, and avaricious as rich. He was 
accompanied by his daughter, Ayesha, so 
named after the Prophet's favourite wife or 
concubine. She was beautiful, according to 
Indian or Arab ideas of beauty. Kidd de- 
manded a heavy ransom from the rich Mus- 
sulman. A written order upon his agent or 
man of business at Benares, to be realised 
before he himself was released, would suffice. 
The sum was large ; the holy man would part 
with his life sooner than give such an order. 
This fanaticism of greed, if such an expres- 
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sion be permissible^ could not be overcome. 
The wealthy pilgrim had noticed that Captain 
Kidd had shot glances of desire upon Ayesha. 
No doubt the holy man loved his daughter ; 
but the Oriental idea of the relation of man 
to woman differs much from our Western 
notions. Thrice-sanctified Thali proposed a 
transaction. Part with his beloved gold he 
would not ; but with Ayesha, yes ! True, 
she was bethrothed to a worthy young man, 
and would have been espoused to him when 
they returned from Mecca ; still, the harem 
of a rich, powerful feringee would not be 
without its advantages. The old, sanctified 
scoundreFs proposition, William Kidd de- 
clared, inspired him with profound contempt 
and disgust. Nevertheless, he felt a strong 
admiration for A3*esha ; but when the in- 
teresting damsel, informed of the bargain 
which her rascally old father was about to 
conclude, threw herself upon that pirate^s 
mercy. Captain William Kidd not only 
forbore to take advantage of the weeping 
maiden, but sent both her and the abomin- 
able father on shore at the nearest point 
where they could reach the sacred cities. 
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This, I need hardly say, is Kidd's own 
version of the occurrence. I am not quite 
sure that Mahomedan females make pil- 
grimages to Mecca or Medina. Perhaps 
they remain outside the sacred precincts. 

William Kidd's next recorded adventure 
illustrates the daring devilism of the man 
more vividly, I think, than the other. 

The Goromandel — a large East-India- 
man, the first of her great tonnage, built of 
teak in Bombay — was encountered at no 
great distance from the Pointe de Galle by 
the Adventure. According to his usual 
tactics, Captain Kidd spoke the Indiaman, 
went on board, — almost a dead calm prevail- 
ing at the time, — was hospitably received by 
Captain Wainwright, and invited that unsus- 
picious gentleman and his chief officers to an 
entertainment on board the Adventure; en- 
trapped them, and managed to obtain pos- 
^ session of the Coromandel. She was a ship 
of much larger tonnage than the Adventure^ 
and well adapted for a predatory cruiser. 
Kidd transferred his cannon, stores, &uc.j to 
his new prize; and having stripped the Adven- 
ture of every thing not absolutely required 
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for the sustenance of Captain Wainwright 
and his men, who had been transferred to the 
brig*, set sail for the island of Madag*ascar. 

Madag'asear has been from time imme- 
morial g'overned by a stupid and sanguin- 
ary superstition. Thomas Carlyle remarks 
upon the courag'e of Queen Radama in very 
modern days, who, having* emancipated her 
mind from early prejudices, and broug^ht 
herself to the * conviction that the burning' 
mountains or volcanoes on the island were not 
the abode of infernal deities, summoned her 
people to meet her at the mouth of the most 
sacred of those fountains of fire, upon an 
especial festival-day held in honour of the g'od 
of that particular volcano. Queen Radama 
— I quote from memory — Queen Radanin, 
surrounded by priests and other Madagascar 
magnates, told them it was all nonsense to 
suppose that a fiery, avenging demon vomited 
forth those flames. " Nothing of the kind, 
you foolish people ! Look, I defy this pre- 
tended demon. I cast my slipper across the 
opening of the fierce furnace, and defy the 
fiend to do his worst.'' Certainly this was an 
act of great courage j and as illustrating, or 
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indicating*^ the gross denseness of the supers 
stition which prevailed in Madagascar at the 
close, or towards the close, of the seventeenth 
century, will show Captain Kidd in a favour- 
able light — a passing brightness, which per- 
haps will not bear closely looking at. 

Madagascar was well situate as a station 
from which a pirate could securely watch his 
opportunity of pouncing upon homeward or 
outward bound ships. It was necessary, 
however, for that pirate to make himself se- 
cure at home. He required a land-locked, 
easily-defended harbour: for although the 
armed police of the seas was, in a general 
sense, ridiculously inefficient, there were 
rumours afloat that William III.'s govern- 
ment had determined to make an effort to 
put down piracy, — not in the Mediterranean, 
that was too mighty a task, — but in the 
South Atlantic and Indian Seas. The Grey- 
hound sloop-of-war had already been detached 
on the service. Captain Kidd, a hardened 
disbeliever in supernatural agencies of what- 
ever kind, determined to show the natives 
that destroying, vengeful fire was not a myth, 
but a reality. It was of primary importance 
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that he should not only render himself se- 
cure from foreign enemies — meaning by that 
phrase vessels-of-war which mig'ht chance 
to find themselves near the scene of his 
predatory enterprise^ and which might make 
themselves the police of the seas, with or 
without regtdar authorisation — ^but as against 
the natives. Kidd first chose an inlet, " the 
entrance to which was so narrow and land- 
locked, that two pieces of common ordnance 
laid even with the calm waters, about three 
hundred yards within the entrance, would 
destroy any vessel that should try the 
passage ; and this chiefly because of the 
shoals and rocks just below the surface, 
which made it impossible for a ship to enter, 
except towed by boats, and sounding all the 
way/' 

Having thus found a fairly secure pi- 
rate-hold against the assailment of ships, it 
was, I repeat, essential to guard against 
the natives. The site of the stronghold 
had been selected because of its combining 
the desiderata of being under judicious 
management, and impregnable, having re- 
gard to the kind of foes he would have to 
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apprehend. The " station" could only be ap- 
proached landward through a rough and 
narrow gorge, which two pieces of ordnance 
could enfilade. Those two pieces of ordnance 
Kidd placed in position, and was heartily 
glad when a large number of native warriors 
essayed to march through the rocky defile to 
exterminate him and his fellows. The recep- 
tion they met with was a lesson the effect 
of which, Captain Kidd was quite satisfied, 
would prevent, on the part of the Madagas- 
car warriors, any further molestation during 
his time, which he meant to be as brief as 
possible ; and, with a mind at ease, he set 
sedulously to work on his mission of indis- 
criminate piracy. 

It would take a large volume to sketch 
but in miniature outline the ruthless ex- 
ploits by which William Kidd increased, in 
those latitudes, the perils and disasters of the 
seas. Instinct of greed, indifference to human 
life and suffering, grew with him rapidly 

into gigantic proportions. All pity was lost 
by custom of fell deeds. Lying in ambush, 
with watchers on eminences overlooking the 
ocean, he would dart out of his den, and 
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seize and plunder any vessel he could over- 
haul. His piracies were not limited by 
the sea. He^ as before stated^ made inland 
incursions^ burned settlements, and seized 
and tortured the wealthiest persons he 
could lay hands on, placing* a price upon 
their lives at the utmost amount which he 
thought their relatives could pay. One pecu- 
liarly atrocious incident stands prominently 
out in the record of Kidd's career of crime. 

The Kedaghy a large merchantman, not 
many days from Bombay, was captured by 
Kidd. She was an English ship ; her crew, 
with two or three exceptions, Englishmen. 
The name of the captain was Lawrence, and 
he bad his wife and two children with him. 
They were returning to England ; the climate 
of India, where they had intended to remain 
some years longer, having proved dangerously 
detrimental to their health. The mother, 
whose maiden name was Pennefather, must 
have l^een a woman of energetic will, of 
fierce resolve. Captain Lawrence offered for 
the redemption of his ship seventy thousand 
rupees. This rash, foolish offer, seeing that 
the proposed sum was actually on board in 
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specie^ was pretendedly accepted by William 
Kidd as a full and complete ransom for his 
prize. The money was produced. It had been 
shipped in what appeared to be a common 
water-cask. That there was such a treasure 
was unknown to any one in the ship except 
Captain Lawrence and his wife. It was 
under consig'nment to the owners of the ship^ 
carg'o^ &c.^ in London ; which ship and cai^, 
apart from the rupees, were worth treble that 
sum. Captain Lawrence thoug^ht, no doubt, 
that he made the best barguin possible for 
the owners. That would have been so, if he 
had had to deal with a man of mere decent 
honesty. This was not the case, unfortun- 
ately for poor Lawrence. The sig^ht of 
the specie but inflamed Kidd's lust of 
lucre. He believed there was much more 
treasure concealed on board. This belief 
was confirmed by the second-mate of the 
Kedaghy who, for some reason, had a per- 
sonal grudge against Lawrence. Where 
the treasure — diamonds chiefly — was con^ 
cealed, he knew not ; but that it had been 
shipped at Bombay he was positive. A 
conversation which he had overheard be- 
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tween Captain Lawrence and a great jewel- 
merchant left no doubt of that upon his 
mind. Thomas Kirby^ the mate^ was a 
vindictive^ lying scoundreL There were no 
diamonds or other precious stones of con- 
siderable value in the Kedagh. £idd be- 
lieved the mate ; and not finding them after 
a vigorous search^ told Lawrence that he 
must produce them^ or "walk the plank/' 
Yainly did the wretched man protest that 
he knew of no diamonds or other precious 
stones ; a plank was rigged out^ Lawrence 
was compelled to step upon and along it by 
the sharp points of the seamen's swords^ at 
each step Kidd demanding to know where 
the jewels were hidden. It is possible that 
Kidd did not mean to murder Lawrence. 
Let us charitably hope so. He, fully believ- 
ing that the coveted treasure was somewhere 
concealed, may have thought that the terror 
of imminent death would force the secret 
from Captain Lawrence. This walking of 
the plank was done in the enforced presence, I 
must state, of the victim's wife and daughters. 
Kidd's purpose was, no doubt, to impress 
Captain Lawrence with a keener sense of the 

* 
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value of the life which^ did his lips remain - 
unsealed^ would in a few moments close upon 
him for ever. The device did not succeed, 
simply because Captain Lawrence had no 
jewel-secret to reveal. With a scream of 
rag-e, malediction, and despair, the captain 
of the Kedagh sprang* from the plank into 
the sea. There were sharks close to the 
ship. 

It was said that Captain Kidd afterwards 
disposed of the Kedagh for many thousands 
of rupees, but not till he had over and over 
again ransacked the ship in search of the 
fabulous jewels. He, at all events, summarily 
disposed of Kirby, '' moved thereto,'' remarks 
one of his apologetic biographers — ^' moved 
thereto by discovering the lying deceit played 
off upon him by Kirby, who was the real 
murderer of Captain Lawrence.'' Some time 
afterwards, Kidd had an opportunity of send- 
ing off Mrs. Lawrence and her daughters 
by a Brazilian vessel. No outrage had been 
offered them ; and they are said to have been 
handsome. Kidd did not, after all, quite 
reach the high Byronic standard of a pirate 
cut-throat. 
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At last the devil of sensuous self — a 
terribly real devil — ^beckoned him away from 
that secure island den. Had he not accu- 
mulated treasure enough ? Was there any 
pleasure, any enjoyment, in the civilised 
world which, by means of that wealth, he 
could not command? Was not gold the 
god of man and womankind ? The finger 
of Mephistopheles invitingly beckoned Wil- 
liam £idd to his well-deserved doom. 

He reached Long Island, America, in 
1700, after contriving to satisfy his ravenous 
associates as to their share of plunder, reserv- 
ing to himself, of course, half a dozen lions' 
shares. It was believed that he had possessed 
himself of more gold and silver than had ever 
fallen to the lot of man. This rumour, or this 
truth, disquieted him ; and he — so common 
fame avers — secretly buried a large portion 
of his vast wealth. Very many attempts 
have since been made to discover Captain 
Kidd's buried treasure ; but, setting aside 
two or three trifling and doubtful excep- 
tions, without result. The burying of the 
gold, silver, and precious stones was thought 
to have been adopted by £idd to conceal 
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from the searching inquisition of his fellow* 
rascals the amount of the booty acquired. 

William £idd had turned over with his 
bloody fingers a new leaf in life^ as he sup- 
posed : that^ however^ could not be ; the red 
trail of crime could not be efiaeed, could 
not be hidden. Previously to embarking 
for England, he aired himself^ so to speaki 
in his new character of a leisured gentle* 
man, in the rising cities of the New World. 
Notwithstanding its rigid Puritanism, its 
severe prohibition of ungodly games of 
chance, there was no lack of ^^ hells'' in the 
city founded by the Pilgrim Fathers. To 
these William Kidd resorted as a matter of 
course, and, in the aggregate, won largely. 
He passed in Boston under the name of 
Richards. One Mathews, of whom he had 
won fairly, or unfairly, a considerable sum 
of money, had recognised him, and knew him 
to be the William Kidd for whose appre- 
hension Governor Bellamont, of New York, 
had offered a large reward. Mathews, smart- 
ing under his losses at play, started for New 
York, and communicated with the governor ; 
and Stephen Richards, alias William Kidd, 
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was soon afterwards arrested in a gambling- 
house. Some brief formalities were gone 
through^ and Captain William Kidd was 
despatched to England^ to be there tried for 
piracy on the high seas. 

The trial^ which excited much interest, 
came off during the March Sessions at the 
Old Bailey, in 1701. Kidd was perti- 
naciously defended by hea\41y fee'd counsel ; 
and it is possible that the technical objec- 
tions urged might have succeeded, but for the 
testimony of Mrs. Lawrence, whom the agents 
of Kidd had vainly endeavoured to prevent 
attending to give evidence by the offer of 
heavy bribes. He was executed on the fol- 
lowing 12th of May. 

Piracy in the American waters did not 
disappear with Captain Kidd. The coasts 
of the New World contimfed to be infested 
by freebooters for a quarter of a century 
after his death. The cupidity of the rovers 
had been excited in the first instance by the 
exaggerated accounts published of his enor- 
mous gains. One of his imitators, Captain 
Johns, after committing many depredations 
on the sea-board of the Carolines, sailed for 
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• 

Kidd's rendezvous at Madagascar^ and found 
it; but not possessing Kidd's caution or cour- 
age, came to grief very speedily at the hands 
of the natives. It was said, either truly 
or not, that his Majesty of Madagascar, who 
thought he had got the original oflFender in 
his power, put Johns to death with torture, 
roasted and ate, or helped to eat, his car- 
cass, and made a drinking-cup of his nicely 
bleached skull. 

In 1724 a decisive blow was struck 
against the freebooters. The Greyhound^ 
British man-of-war, and one of the fastest 
vessels of the time, captured the pirates with 
such facility and success, that scores of them 
were hanged in one batch in Rhode Island 
and at Newport. The American waters were 
thenceforth comparatively safe : not so the 
Eastern Seas. It was many years before a 
sufficient maritime police was established in 
those regions. Mr. Cobden has told us that 
we ought not to keep vessels of war in dis- 
tant seas to put down piracy; his reason 
being, that at Lloyds the risk of an Eng- 
lish merchant-ship being assailed and cap- 
tured, and its crew murdered, does not, to 
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any sensible extent^ increase the rates of in- 
surance. Neither, I suppose, do murders in 
the United Kingtiom sensibly increase the 
rates of life-assurance. 



THE "WATER-WITCH." 

Not Fenimore Cooper's Water-'Witchy or 
a parody thereof. The vessel whose disas- 
trous fortunes I am ahout to sketch was 
a genuine craft, quite innocent of ^een or 
.otherwise coloured ladies, built by a substan- 
tial Scotch firm, long* established in business 
on the Clyde, and commanded for a time by 
a God-fearing" captain, David Forsyth by 
name, who, when ashore, oflSciated as elder 
or deacon in one of the principal Glasgow 
kirks. Honest David, whose belief in 
witches was limited to the lady of Endor, 
objected to the name of the fine new clipper- 
craft of which he was offered the command : 
it was not canny. The owner was, however, 
unshakable upon that point ; and the honor- 
avium being ample, and some seven young 
Forsyths and their dam to be provided for, 
Skipper Forsyth waived his scruples, and the 
Water 'Witch cleared for Halifax, with an 
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assorted cargo of soft goods, which it was 
believed would suit the market of British 
America. 

David Eorsyth was a first-rate seaman, 
and thoroughly acquainted with the North- 
American sea-board from Labrador to New 
Orleans, he having served in the United 
States coasting marine from the age of 
about thirteen to thirty-five. His father 
had emigrated from Glasgow to the States 
when David was some five years old. At 
the death of Forsyth senior^ his widow re- 
turned to the dear land o' cakes ; and David, 
her only living child, determined, that being 
so, to cast in his lot with the old country, 
where his well-earned reputation as a skilful 
mariner and conscientious, trustworthy man 
procured him, almost immediately, the com- 
mand of the Hamilton^ a brig of about one 
hundred and fifty tons burden, generally 
employed in the Scotch and English coasting- 
trade. It was while so employed that he, at 
the peril of his vessel and life, succeeded in 
rescuing the crew of the Bustardy an English 
schooner, on the point of foundering in the 
Channel. Captain Forsyth married a Glas- 
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gow cousin, Miss Elspeth Ritchie ; and, 
living as he did in the atmosphere of a brave 
self-respect, acquired the solid esteem of all 
who knew him. Upon ordinary occasions a 
staid, self-contained man, when controversial 
topics were discussed in his presence he al- 
ways spoke warmly with respect to the con- 
test raging" between the Northern and South- 
ern States of America. Captain Forsyth 
was a zealous, not to say bitter, partisan of 
the North, an enthusiastic Abolitionist, and 
had expressed himself in that sense at more 
than one pubUc meeting*. It was for that very 
reason that an agent of the Southern Con- 
federacy had ordered the construction of the 
Water- Witch^ and offered him the command 
of that vessel. She was a highly favourable 
specimen of Clyde ship-building: her high- 
pressure engines were of first-rate excellence; 
and it was believed that, whether under steam 
or sail, few vessels, if any, would be able to 
overhaul her. Her scantling* was of much 
greater strength than w^as usual for vessels of 
her pretended character. Her measured bur- 
den was over eight hundred tons ; and folks 
remarked that the Water- Witch, had she but 
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a few guns, would prove an ugly customer 
for a Federal gun-boat, especially as she 
would be able to fight or flee as exig'ency 
prompted. These rumours and guesses would, 
it was feared, reach the ears of Earl Russell, 
always so redoubtable when fighting is not 
in question, and an embargo might in conse- 
quence have been placed upon the Water- 
Witch. The danger was at once dissipated 
by the appointment of Captain David For- 
syth to the command of the mischievous- 
looking craft. The very last man he, in all 
broad Scotland, to be engaged in the service 
of the slave-holding States. The sinister 
rumours were set at rest, and the Water- 
Witch sailed, as before stated, for Halifax, 
with a stiff* breeze. Her steaming-powers, 
with a view to economise the cost of the 
vessel, were only to be used upon special 
occasions. 

Almost on the eve of sailing, Captain 
Forsyth heard for the first time that a num- 
ber of male passengers had engaged berths 
for Halifax, for whom make-shift accommo- 
dation would be provided : these gentlemen, 
who might not arrive till the last moment. 
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having* agreed to pay heavy prices for their 
passage; the sum so netted, it was repre- 
sented to David Forsyth, was acceptable 
to the owners, who had incurred so lai^e 
an outlay in fitting -out the Water- Witch 
for sea. 

Captain Forsyth, it would seem, was 
taken considerably aback by such an intima- 
tion, conveyed to him at the very last mo- 
ment. Unpleasant doubts — echoes of the 
whispered rumours I have spoken of — crossed 
his mind ; with some difficulty he dismissed 
those doubts — and all the more readily, as 
he was told the passengers spoken of would 
not, in all probability, arrive in the Clyde on 
or before the day upon which the Water- 
Witch was appointed to sail, and that there 
was no intention of waiting for them. This 
was reassuring; and as the talked-of pas- 
sengers did not arrive in time, Captain For- 
syth slipped his moorings with a mind freed 
from all forebodings. 

There had been indecision in the Con- 
federate council held in Glasgow. The main 
object was to get the Wafer- Witch, a vessel 
so admirably adapted for the service in which 
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she was to be employed^ clear off; and the 
success of that design could not be on any 
account risked. It had, therefore, been 
finally settled that the Water^ Witch should 
be followed by a slight, swift paddle-steamer, 
the commander of which would be furnished 
with a private signal, ordering the com- 
mander of the Water-Wltch to lie-to till 
she^ the Zephyr, came up, and communicated 
with Captain Forsyth. This was not to be 
done till the Water^ Witch was well out to 
sea — ^beyond danger. The Zephyr was a 
London boat, of slight build, which had 
dropped anchor the day before in the Clyde, 
where she was well known. No attention 
was paid to her. 

The Zephyr got up sieam immediately 
after the Water- Witch sailed ; but followed 
so slowly, that the sailing-ship was well 
at sea when the fleet smoker put on her full 
head of steam, and rapidly neared the Water- 
Witchj with the private signal flying. In 
obedience thereto, Captain Porsyth, surprised, 
and much troubled with renewed misgivings, 
lay-to. The Zephyr steamed alongside^ and 
threw thirty stout fellows upon the deck of 
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the Water-Witch. That done, and before 
David Forsyth quite comprehended what 
had passed or was passing, the Zephyr^ her 
well-paid errand accomphshed, was off again. 

" Captain Porsyth/' said a brisk, Byron- 
ish, devil-may-care-looking seaman, who was 
evidently in authority over the new-comers, 
— ^^ Captain Forsyth, I have the honour to 
hand you a letter from the gentleman with 
whom you signed articles in Glasgow.'^ 

David Forsyth tore open the letter — 
found it curt and decisive — comprehended, to 
quote his own expression, " that he had been 
used,'' — and, no doubt remembering the 
brood of juvenile Forsyths in Glasgow, ac- 
cepted, in French phrase, the situation, with 
mental reservations. He invited the deliverer 
of the letter to go with him below — a request 
at once politely acceded to, 

^^Mr. Bhgh/' began Captain Forsyth, 
^' you are, as I understand, to be captain — to 
command this ship?'' 

^^Not exactly that," said Mr. Bligh. 
" You, if such be your pleasure, will remain 
in command of the Water- Witch: I am 
supercargo— nothing more j which of neces- 
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sity involves a power to direct the ship's 
course to such a port as would appear to be 
the likeliest^ the most eligible place for the 
disposal of said carg-o/' 

" I understand perfectly, Mr. Bligh. 
There is no occasion to beat about the bush 
with David Forsyth. The goods on board 
are not to pay customs' duty at Halifax V' 

" That is quSe correct ; in fact, the Ca- 
nadian tariff is^ you will admit, scandalous. 
Think of a colony levying such duties upon 
goods manufactured in and shipped from the 
mother-country. Most unfilial conduct, I 
call it ; you will agree with me there, Cap- 
tain Forsyth?'' Captain Forsyth said he 
was not a man of words, but a plain, blunt 
seaman. The cargo was to be run some- 
where upon the British- American coast ; it 
was believed that he, Captain Forsyth, knew 
as well as any man alive where that could be 
safest and most easily done.. Which was per- 
haps true. The goods, not having paid duty, 
were to be smuggled into the States. The 
thousand miles and more of frontier-line 
offered abundant facilities for that. ^^The 
venture will, likely enough, be a profitable 
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one^ thanks to the absurd Morill tariff. I 
am quite willing* to give a helping* hand so 
far ; I shall be justified to myself in so act- 
ing. But I will not lend myself to any thing 
further. I see the game very clearly. It 
is folly to attempt humbugging me more 
than you have already — ^not you, but your 
employers. It will be long, if ever, before 
I recover my self-respect/' ' This was about 
the essence of Captain Forsyth's outpouring 
of wrath, delivered in stern, broad Scotch^ 
upon finding how egregiously he had been 
done — ^^used." It made no impression 
upon elastic Mr. Bligh, who laughingly as- 
sented to all angry David Forsyth asserted 
or hinted ; concluding with the profound re- 
mark, that what could not be cured should 
be endured ; and he had no doubt they should 
get on very well together. It would be 
folly to waste time and space in going into 
the minutue of the business. Enough that 
David Forsyth, thoroughly comprehending 
his position, and, like a sensible man, deciding 
to make the best of it, agreed to run the 
cargo at some part of the coast of British 
America which knew not custom - houses 
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or officers^ and within reasonable distance of^ 
and access to, the lakes. This little bit of 
BnmggMng done, Captain Forsyth would 
wash his hands of the Water- Witchy and get 
back to honest Scotland with all possible 
speed. A free-trader by conviction, smuggling 
a few tons of soft goods did not sit near the 
good man's conscience; and were not his 
friends the Northerners in great want of 
those same goods? from the proceeds of 
which^ the immediate proceeds — this was a 
distinct understanding — Captain Forsyth was 
to be paid the full sum for which he had 
signed to take the Water-- Witch to Halifax^ 
and back to Glasgow, London, or any other 
British port. 

Mr. Bligh, of course, having at his 
command such a number of reckless ruffians 
— all well armed, by the way — was the real 
master of the ship. Still, he behaved with 
courtesy towards Captain Forsyth, who 
was not ostensibly interfered with. The soft 
goods were cleverly run — the cash received ; 
David Forsyth paid himself and his (origi- 
nal) crew, and held himself well quit of the 
affair. The Glasgow men elected, with his 
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leave, to seek their fortunes in independent 
fashion, where they found themselves. 

David Forsyth was not to be so lightly 
parted with. In the inventory of his quali- 
fications, the knowledge he was known to 
possess of the coast of America figured* 
largely. There could scarcely be a more 
civil gentleman than Mr. Bligh ; he was an 
excellent seaman too, but unacquainted with 
the American seaboard, — a deficiency which 
the necessity of things compelled him to 
supply in the best way he could. 

Few sea-captains are more reasonably 
abstemious than was Captain Forsyth. No 
doubt he indulged now and then, in rea- 
son, in a glass or two of toddy, but never 
to excess ; and being jocund of heart, things 
having turned out much — very much — more 
favourably than he expected, he accepted 
the invitation of Captain Bligh — the mask 
so far had been flung off — to dine on board 
the Water- Witch^ about to sail for Ber- 
muda. The dinner passed off pleasalitly. 
The ladies — Mesdames Cardon and Barlow, 
wives of the gentlemen-smugglers who had 
purchased the cargo of the Water- Witch 
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graced the feast^ and all went merry as a 
marriag'e-bell. Captain Forsyth was in high 
good*humour ; he not only drank somewhat 
more freely than usual^ but volunteered one 
of Burns's songs — a lap&us he had not been 
gtulty of for many a year. The applause 
was obstreperous^ and Captain Forsyth re- 
membered that it was ringing in his ears 
when he dropped off in his old berth, 
iuUy intending as he did, when he ac- 
cepted Captain Bligh's kind invitation, 
to sleep on shore. David Forsyth had 
been hocussed. 

It was high noon when the ex-com- 
mander of the Water -Witch regained his 
senses. Where was he ? That was not long 
a matter of doubt. He was not only afloat, 
but steaming in some direction at a rapid 
rate. The rotation at highest pressure of 
the paddle-wheels, and the wash of water, 
were conclusive of that fact. Captain For- 
syth turned out at once. He had not long 
to wait for an explanation. Mr. Bligh ac- 
costed him, with the pleasant intelligence 
that the Water -Witch, bound for Nassau, 
was going ahead at the rate of ten knots, 
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it being* essential^ in the interest of the 
Confederate Government, that an eflfort 
should be made to run a larg'e consi^ment 
of rifles, percussion-caps, gxmpowder, and 
other war-materials, collected at that port. 
Ex-skipper Forsyth was not much surprised 
at hearing that; what it behoved him, David 
Forsyth, to know was, why he should be 
walked, or sailed, off to Nassau ; also — and 
a yet more important query — what had be- 
come of his pocket-book, containing* sundry 
bills on London, which he was perfectly sure 
was safe in the breast-pocket of his overcoat 
when he came on board. The overcoat was 
there, but the pocket-book had disappeared. 
To both of the questions addressed to him 
Mr. Blights response was decided, if not 
satisfactory. It was deemed essential that 
the services of Mr. David Forsyth should 
be secured in running the blockade, his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the southern sea- 
board of the once United States rendering 
those services peculiarly valuable. As to 
the pocket-book, and the bills on London 
contained therein, they were quite safe, and 
would be faithfully returned upon the arrival 
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of the Water^ Witch^ with her cargo of rifles, 
&c., at a Southern port. 

David Forsyth, thoug-h a deacon of the 
Church, stormed, raved, and we fear swore 
— youthful reminiscences probably surging* 
up, and finding their way to his tongue in 
the excitement of the moment ; but storm- 
ing, raving, swearing — if he ,did swear — 
availed nothing. Mr. Bligh was very civil 
and very firm. He put the question fairly 
before his outraged auditor. It was of im- 
perative necessity that the war-stores should 
reach the Confederates. Their armies were 
in pressing need of those particular articles. 
Mr. Forsyth could, if it so pleased him, do 
much to effect that desirable object ; and, in 
order that he should please to do so, security 
had been taken in the shape of his person, 
pocket-book, &c. The exigency of the situa- 
tion, Mr. Bligh urged, was quite sufficient 
justification of what, upon the mere face of 
it, seemed to be unjustifiable, &c. 

Captain David Forsyth, after the first 
heat of wrath had subsided^ cooled down 
rapidly, and thought he had better turn in 
again ) the state of his head probably weigh- 
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ing" with him — it was heavy enough — in com- 
ing* to that calming* conclusion. He would 
think over the situation. There were many 
elements in the calculation to be considered. 
Still, the profound dismay of Captain For- 
By th, an elder of the kirk, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Glasgow Emancipation Society, 
at finding himself kidnapped — if such a term 
can be applied to a middle-aged adult — could 
scarcely be described, except pictorially. 

Guns, powder, small arms, armes de prir 
cmorij were embarked at Nassau, under the 
nose of the authorities, spite of the remon- 
strances of the American consul, which were 
ti'eated with silent disregard. Captain For- 
syth did not land at Nassau, for the very 
suflScient reason that he was not permitted 
to do so. At last all was ready, and Mr. 
Forsyth was informed, in the usual bland 
style of Captain Bligh, that he was ex- 
pected to take the ship into Wilniing1x)n. 
The stores which had been shipped would 
be invaluable just then to the Confederates, 
and every resource of skill would be called 
into action to secure their possession.' 
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David Forsyth, resi^in^ himself to the 
eternal necessity of things, accepted with 
more or less of protest, mental and verbal, 
the gift of an inexorable fate. The Water^ 
Witch^ under his able guidance, eight times 
ran the blockade successfully, without suffer- 
ing material damage, till the final run from 
Wilmington. This was to be Forsyth's last 
compelled service in the cause of 'the Con- 
federates. The "flesh-pots of Egypt'' are 
savoury in the most pious nostrils ; and one 
can well understand that the kirk elder or 
deacon felt consoled, in a mitigative sense, 
by the solid fact that he would be nearly 
three thousand pounds in genuine coin — ^not 
flimsies or greenbacks — a better man, in the 
vulgar City sense of the word, when he got 
back to Glasgow, than when he left it. That 
was something, at all events. 

The Water- Witchy laden with cotton, 
steamed out from Wilmington on a dark 
night, and, showing no lights herself, 
threaded the Federal blockading squadron, 
guided by their lights, with promising suc- 
cess, till, whether from pure accident or 
criminal carelessness, a spirit-cask in the hold 
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took fire, and the Water- Witch was speedily 
a mass of flame. Two Federal vessels with* 
in point-blank shot of the Water- Witchj to 
capture or sink which mischievous craft they 
had been anxiously watching for many days 
and nights, not only forbore to fire upon 
the blazing ship, but lowered their boats with 
all possible speed to rescue the crew. The 
peril had come so suddenly, that only one 
boat could be lowered with suflicient speed. 
In that Captain Forsyth might have been 
saved ; but, with that self-denial, self-sacrifice, 
or whatever you may choose to call it, which 
is expected of all British men in charge of 
ships,— to be the last to abandon the vessel, 
— David Forsyth (no more than di(i Bligh or 
the other officers) made no attempt to thrust 
himself into the crowded boats ; and he must 
have perished with some dozen others, but 
for their Federal "enemies/' As it was, 
David Forsyth, maimed, but not perma- 
nently disabled, it is hoped, landed from the 
Persia upon the quay at Liverpool about 
two months after the catastrophe of the 
Water- Witchy worth the clothes he stood 
upright in, a few sovereigns which had 
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chanced to be in his pockety and a heavy 
claim upon the Confederate agent at Glas- 
gow, — which, if he wishes to enforce, he must 
sue for in the courts of the Confederacy. 
Earl Russe]l, in acknowledging through Mr. 
Layard the receipt of a memorial from the 
scandalously ill-used Scotchman — who, with 
a looseness of logic very excusable, but not 
common to his countrymen, urged that the 
British Lion ought in some way to vindicate 
his wrongs — generously admitted that Cap- 
tain Forsyth was a very ill-used person — a 
sagacious remark, in which the reader will 
no doubt agree. Mr. Layard added, by 
implication, that the British Lion was quite 
powerless in the matter. 



A CHRISTIAN HERO. 

He only is a true Christian g'entleman of 
the highest type who^ guiding* his life and 
conversation by the strict line of duty, as 
traced by the revealed will of God, refuses 
to be diverted from it either by the blandish* 
ments of power or wealth, or, far harder to 
resist, the scoffs of polite society, and the 
persiflage^ the covert sneers, if he should 
happen to belong to one of the "services/' 
of his military or naval brethren. General 
Havelock was one of these true heroes; 
but I venture to affirm that the coronal 
which will shine in fadeless glory round the 
brows of that great soldier and greater 
man, when the breath of truth shall have 
dimmed more glittering glories, was not 
of brighter lustre than that which, had the 
nobility of his life, the grandeur of his death, 
been displayed upon a loftier social emi- 
nence, would have been awarded to Captain 
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Frobisher by the suffrages of all who in that 
case would have become familiar with the 
heroic story. When Charles Erobisher calmly 
accepted the gift of a severe fate, he was a 
mere civilian captain — the skipper of a mer- 
chant barque. It was not in battle, nor did 
a tempest give the shock, when that young 
paladin, in an infinitely higher sense than 
is conventionally attached to the word, gave 
up his life, not in misanthropic disdain of 
the sublime God-gift, but because — simply 
because— duty required the sacrifice. What 
a fine unconscious eulogy, by the way, is 
that passed upon the Duke of Wellington by 
an eloquent French historian, who has re- 
marked^ that whilst the word ^'duty" fre- 
quently occurs in the Duke's despatches, the 
word ^^ glory^' does not once appear I This 
was meant as a sneer. 

Charles Frobisher was born in the Isle 
of Wight, somewhere about the neighbour- 
hood of Bonchurch; his father, Martin Fro- 
bisher, claimed, whether truly or not, to be 
a lineal descendant of Frobisher, the great 
seaman of Elizabeth's time. He was owner 
and master of a coasting schooner, and ap- 
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pears to have been a rough-grained but good 
sort of man. The death of his son Martin 
when a mere youth soured his never very 
sweet temper. Charles, his only surviving 
child, he loved ardently, but felt strong 
doubts that "he should ever m^ke a man of 
him," what with his naturally placid, gentle 
disposition, and the teachings of his mother. 
Mrs. Frobisher was a meek-tempered Chris- 
tian woman, strongly attached to her rough, 
boisterous partner. Her love for him origi- 
nated in gratitude. She had embarked with 
her mother, the widow of Mr. Cunningham, 
whom they had accompanied to the Azores, 
in the fond hope that consumption, which 
had nearly accomplished its work, would be 
arrested by the wooing, balmy air of that 
delicious climate. The vessel in which the 
widow and daughter sailed for England after 
the death of Mr. Cunningham was wrecked 
during a terrific gale at the back of the 
Wight. Martin Frobisher, one of the most 
daring mariners afloat — ^not by his unaided 
exertions j but he was the guiding, control- 
ling spirit of the rescuers — brought off in 
safety, and after almost incredible exertions, 
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the whole of the passengers^ and, with three 
exceptions, the crew. Mrs. Cunningham 
and her daughter were taken to Martin Ero- 
hisher's house^ tenderly ministered to, and 
— ^though their state was a precarious one 
when they were brought on shore, from ex- 
posure, terror, and drenching by the sea, 
which broke furiously over the stranded ship 
—recovered in a few weeks their pristine, 
though not at any time very vigorous, health. 
Mrs. and Miss Cunningham remained in the 
Isle of Wight,' and settled near Yarmouth. 
But a few months elapsed before Julia Cun- 
ningham was Mrs. Frobisher, with the full 
consent of her mother. Not many weeks 
afterwards, that tender mother was carried 
to her long home, and the mourners went 
about the streets. 

Martin Probisher was a sensible man in 
a general way; but he had one particular 
craze. In virtue of his real or imaginary de- 
scent from Elizabeth's gallant sailor-knight, 
he claimed, though only himself the skipper 
of a coasting schooner, to be in all respects 
entitled to the privileges of a gentleman — the 
privilege of the duelh especially. Once, be- 
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fore his marriage^ be had claimed and exer- 
cised that right ; he had gone out with and 
grievously wounded his antagt)ni8t^ lieute- 
nant Plover, of the Racehorse brig-of-war, 
with whom he had had a tavem-quarreL It 
was this peculiar gentleman-mania which 
finally terminated his career by a pistol-bul- 
let, and killed his wife by consuming sorrow 
for his loss. Before, however, we relate the 
circumstances of that tragedy, it will be well 
to return to the story of the son Chai*les — 
the first chapter of that story^ I mean. 

The father's opinion of the milksoppish- 
ness of his surviving son was much modified 
by that son's daring exploit in jumping into 
the sea during a furious storm, and in the 
night, to save a man who had fallen over- 
board* The lad succeeded, and henceforth 
Martin Frobisher inclined to the belief that 
Charles would, circumstances flavouring, 
reach a higher rank in the maritime social 
scale than he had before deemed possible. 
There was, he was convinced, unmistakable 
seaman- stuff in him, the ring of true metal, 
though not of the devil-may-care type of 
which he himself was an exemplar. 
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Martin Frobisher determined that his son 
should, by recognised social status^ be a 
^^ gentleman.^ He had influence^ however 
acquired^ with John Wilson Croker, then 
Secretary of the Admiralty ; and a midship- 
man's warrant was easily obtained for the 
youth. The vocation was not to Charles 
Frobisher's taste^ nor to that of his mother ; 
but the lather's will was paramount, and 
the young man entered on board the Sibyl 
sloop-of-war. He did his duty, perfected him- 
self in seamanship, and passed as lieutenant^ 
just as the giant war with France and her 
allies was wrestled down. With hundreds 
of others he was flung upon the world, with- 
out a shilling from the Government to help 
his scramble through it. An undoubted 
gentleman, nevertheless, technically as well 
as really. 

He immediately took steps to obtain em- 
ployment in the British mercantile marine, 
and at one time thought of accepting service 
in the commercial navy of America. He 
would have had no difficulty in doing so ; 
his testimonials as to skilled seamanship and 
strictly steady conduct being unexception- 
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able; but his father objected. Like many of 
his class^ he had an unreasoning* contempt for 
all other sea-services than that of Great Brir 
tain. The result was^ that Charles Erobisher^ 
passed as competent to fulfil the functions 
of a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, accepted 
the post of first-mate of the barque Mendipy 
trading between London and the West In- 
dies. Lucky for the owners of the Mendip 
and her cargo— or, at all events, for the un- 
derwriters who had insured the Mendip and 
her cargo — was it that he did so. On the 
return voyage, the barque having encoun- 
tered a terrible gale, which dismasted her, 
and the general look of things — two ugly 
leaks amongst its most repulsive features — 
the general look of things, I say, being dis- 
mal in the extreme, the captain lost his head, 
took to drinking furiously, and abandoned 
the charge of his ship, which, of course, de- 
volved upon Charles Probisher. He proved 
himself folly equal to his responsibilities*; 
and the Mendip^ under jury-masts, anchored 
at the Nore all safe, except the sticks which 
had been carried away. The first-mate's 
conduct was so highty appreciated by the 
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owners of the Mendipy that he was at once 
offered the command of her, which offer he 
of course accepted. The Mendip would not^ 
however^ be ready for sea in less than a 
month at the earliest^ which month he would 
spend with his parents in the Isle of Wig'ht. 
A terrible month it proved : his father, 
beingf at Portsmouth, had a dispute — ^trifling* 
or serious does not matter — which led to a 
bloody, fatal arbitrament. A meeting* was 
arranged to take place forthwith on South- 
sea Common ; and at the first fire, Mai*tin 
Frobisher fell to the ground stone-dead. 
His brain Kad been pierced by the adver- 
sary's pistol - bullet. The trag-ical cata- 
strophe completely shattered Mrs. Frobisher's 
always trembling* health. She was laid in 
the same grave with her husband, within 
three weeks after the mournful words, '' ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust,^'* had been pronounced 
over him. Almost with her last breath she 
adjured her son never, under any provoca- 
tion, to fight a duel. He gave that solemn 
promise without reluctance ; for he had long 
since come to the resolution never, for the 
avengement of a personal injury or insult, to 
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run the hazard of breaking into that holiest 
of holies^ the tabernacle of human life* 

Death claims its prey — life its duties. 
Charles Frobisher was not one to n^lect 
them y and before the Mendip was quite ready 
for sea^ he was in actual command of her. 
She had moored in the West-India Bocks, 
but was finally chartered for Lisbon, llie 
cargo was a miscellaneous one^ amongst 
which wasabout twenty barrels of gunpowder. 
In those days^ when the agency of steam was 
only applied in an infinitesimal degree to 
marine transit, it was frequently the case 
that the Government would pay highly re- 
munerative sums for the conveyance of 
oflScers and others whom it was desirable to 
send off to foreign stations. In the instance 
of the Mendipy twelve cabin and thirty-four 
steerage berths had been secured. The cabin 
passengers were Augustus Mervyn, an at- 
tache of the British Embassy at the Portu- 
guese Court y Lieutenant Burt, of the Sibyl 
sloop, in which Frobisher had served, and not 
long before recommissioned for the Mediter- 
ranean station; and six officers, with the 
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wives of four of them^ belong*in^ to the Gib- 
raltar g'arrison. The steerage- passengers 
were soldiers^ also bound for Gibraltar. There 
were with them eight women (wives) and their 
children. Total of passengers on board the 
Mendipy twenty-four men, twelve women, and 
ten children. Her crew consisted of twenty 
men and boys. It was intended, after touch- 
ing at Lisbon, to go on to Gibraltar, whence 
Lieutenant Burt could easily find an oppor- 
tunity to join his ship. This man had always 
been the bitter enemy of Charles Frobisher. 
There was a daily beauty in the young man's 
life which made his ugly. It was somewhat 
strange that these two should have again 
been thrown together under such changed 
circumstances. 

The Meiidip had dropped down the river, 
and anchored oflF Gravesend. Several of the 
cabin-passengers, amongst them the attache 
and his lady, had not embarked at London ; 
and it was imperative to await their arrival. 
Lieutenant Burt and four of the military 
officers preferred to remain on shore during 
the ship^s detention. Captain Frobisher pro- 
mising to give them ample warning when the 
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Mendip would lift anchor. They all five 
took up their quarters at the Royal Hotel ; 
the ladies having* decided to remain on hoard. 
The next day the two remaining* officers 
came off to the ship^ and finding* the attache 
might perhaps have to he waited for some 
days longer^ they also went on shore, and 
joined their comrades. 

Augustus Mervyn, Esquire, having* at 
last put in an appearance, Captain Frohisher, 
who had some trifling* business to transact in 
Gravesend, went himself on shore to apprise 
his passengers of that important fact, and 
that the Mendip would sail, wind and weather 
permitting, at an early hour the next day. 

The officers were just sitting down to 
dinner, when Captain Frohisher reached the 
Royal Hotel. Naturally he was invited to 
join them, and, being a man of social disposi- 
tion, at once accepted the invitation. They 
were a frank, jovial party, with the exception 
of Lieutenant Burt, who looked more than 
usually gloomy, saturnine, and repellant. 
He had been unlucky at play, and had lost 
during the afternoon a large sum of money. 
He was in a mood to quarrel for a straw. 
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The dinner, however^ passed off quietly ; 
but the wine had not been long in brisk cir- 
culation^ when the mask — a thin one — of 
courtesy which Burt had worn when casually 
spoken to by Charles Frobisher was flung* 
rudely aside^ and he addressed the captain of 
the Mendip in such lang'uage as no gen- 
tleman would use — none tamely submit to. 
Lieutenant Sutledge, who sent the story to 
the newspapers^ does not mention what the 
insult precisely was which caused the final 
outbreak, and got the better of Captain Pro- 
bisher's temper, except that ^^it was a griev- 
ous, most exasperating insult.^' The reply 
to it was a glass of wine flung in the brutal 
fellow's face by the merchant-captain. 

In those days such an act would usually, 
amongst gentlemen, be followed by a duel. 
The officers present, though they had taken 
part with Captain Frobisher in the dispute, 
whatever it was, which provoked the outrage, 
felt there was no alternative. It was pro- 
posed that, as theMendip would weigh anchor 
early on the morrow, the affair should come 
off at once. Burt agreed, and one of the 
officers offered the loan of pistols, which the 
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naval lieutenant accepted. A minute or two 
sufficed to restore Captain Frobisher^s rarely 
disturbed self-possession. 

^^ There will be no occasion for pistoW 
he calmly said. ^^ I am no duellist^ and shall 
certainly not fight Lieutenant Burt. He 
provoked me beyond bearing' ; but I was not 
justified, even for that, in throwing the wine 
in his face. I ask his pardon.'' 

A shout of derisive scorn followed these 
words, high above which rang out the voice 
of Lieutenant Burt. 

^^ I told you the fellow was a white-livered 
poltroon — one of the most miserable cowards 
that ever disgraced his Majesty's uniform.'' 

" Captain Frobisher/' said the eldest of 
the officers, in a grave tone, ^^ you must be 
jesting ; )^ou, who rank as lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy, refuse to give honourable satis- 
faction for the gi-oss outrage which, under 
the impulse of sudden, uncontrollable passion, 
no doubt, you have committed ! Impossible ! 
No apology in such a case can be accepted." 

^^ I repeat that I am no duellist, and will 
not fight Lieutenant Burt," said Captain 
Frobisher, rising and putting on his hat 
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'^ I deeply regret, and again apologise, for 
having in a moment of anger forgotten 
myself. The Mendipj^ he added, " do not 
forget, will weigh anchor soon after dawn 
to-morrow. Good evening, gentlemen," 

The officers came off in sufficient time, 
and shortly afterwards the Mendip sailed, 
both wind and tide favouring. No one who 
observed the handling of his ship by Captain 
Frobisher could doubt that he was a hardy, 
skilful seaman ; and the alacrity and cheerful- 
ness with which his orders were carried out 
by the crew testified to their confidence in 
and respect for him. 

Captain Frobisher presided, as was his 
right, at the cabin-dinner. But his position 
must have been hard to bear : perhaps the 
sneering smiles of the ladies were the worst 
part of the infliction. The captain did not, 
however, betray any emotion. He was not 
likely again to lose his self-command. 

Towards evening, the weather being fine 
and warm, with a gentle breeze blowing, the 
cabin-passengers came on deck, and remained 
some time. The attache and Lieutenant 
Burt, who were acquaintances, walked apart 
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with each other ; and Burt, excited by the 
wine he had drunk after dinner, indulged in 
open loud insult towards Frobisher, the at- 
tache joining in the hilarious abuse. They 
were brought up with a round turn, and 
sharply. The lieutenant's glee was checked 
by a grip of steel upon his arm, accompanied 
by words which effectually put a stopper 
upon his mocking merriment : 

^^ Lieutenant Burt, this is a merchant- 
ship; I am absolute master on board — ^i*e- 
sponsible only to her owners and the law — 
and I warn you once for all — I shall not speak 
twice upon the subject — ^that if you dare 
attempt, by word or gesture, to weaken my 
authority over the crew and passengers, I 
will place you in irons, and keep you in irons 
till the end of the voyage. The same warn- 
ing applies to you, Mr. Augustus Mervyn. 
I will not permit any one in this ship, what- 
ever his rank, to excite a spirit of contempt 
for me, and consequent insubordination 
amongst the crew. You are warned — be 
careful; or make up your mind to endure the 
penalty of your insolence I'' 

This was spoken in a loud tone, so that 
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all might hear ; and as it was quite evident 
the captain meant what he said, there was 
no longer fear that he would be again openly- 
molested by his male passengers. They were 
quite aware that the use of language tend- 
ing to excite disrespect towards the captain 
would justify him, in a legal sense, for hav- 
ing recourse to the extreme measure which 
he had threatened. The ladies could not 
be so dealt with, and it was from the lips of 
their better-halves that the officers launched 
the arrows of a thinly veiled, contemptuous 
irony. 

The weather after the first few days 
grew stormy — storm gradually deepening 
into tempest; and the officers could not 
look without astonishment and admiration at 
the cool, active bravery displayed by Captain 
Frobisher in his battle with the hurricane. 
Whilst the tempest raged he was never, but 
for the briefest possible time, absent from the 
deck either night or day, and every especially 
perilous task which he directed to be done, 
he himself set the example of achieving it — 
leading, inspiring, as well as controlling his 
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men. A revulsion of feeling* towards the 
commander of the Mendip took place. It 
seemed that they must have mistaken the 
character of the gnan. They were destined 
to witness a yet stronger proof that a man 
may fear God, and not fear death. 

During the tempest^ two out of the four 
ship's boats had been stove in. This was an 
uneasiness to Captain Frobisher, who had 
endeavoured to procure another boat before 
sailing, there being seventy human beings on 
board ; but for some unexplained reason he 
had not succeeded. The two remaining 
boats could not by possibility hold all, and 
who could say at any moment that the 
boats might not be the sole refuge of the 
passengers and crew ? At Lisbon, Captain 
Frobisher could obtain a full complement of 
boats ; and when the storm had gone down, 
the Mendip was not more than fifty miles 
from the mouth of the Tagus : the danger of 
the voyage seemed to be over. Alas ! it had 
not begun. 

The night was calm and still; scarcely a 
breath of air stirred the surface of the water; 
the firmament was fretted with golden stars. 
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Captain Probisher was in his cabin writing, 
when a cry of ^* Fire, fire !*' rang* through the 
ship. Frobisher was on deck in an instant 
of time, and immediately di^d below. How 
the fire originated was never ascertained ; but 
the hold was a mass of fiame^ to attempt 
extinguishing" which would be simply absurd 
— death, in fact, to all on board. Ten 
minutes at the most the captain reckoned 
would elapse before the fire reached the 
powder-barrels, and all would be over. " He 
had, I rejoice to believe/' says the writer of 
the narrative, " a better opinion of me than 
of most others on board ; and when I, start- 
ing out of my berth at the dread summons, 
and hurrying upon deck, met him as he 
emerged from the hold, he whispered : ' Ten 
minutes, not more, depend upon it, is given 
us to save the women and the children. Go 
and bid the ladies dress themselves in all 
haste. I will attend to the steerage-passen- 
gers. Now, men,' he added, in tones as 
calm as if he were calling them to a banquet, 
— ^ Now, men, be steady, smart. Let fall the 

boats in just no time ! No panic, no hurry; 
but be smart as well as steady.' ' Ay, ay, 
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sir/ was the response of the men, who drew 
hope and courag'e from the captain's com- 
posm*e ; ' ay, ay, sir/ 

'' In a few minutes the deck was crowded 
hy the terror-stricken passengers, most of 
them screaming" and praying in all the wild- 
ness of panic fear ; the noble attache con- 
spicious amongst them all for an abjectness 
of fear which caused him to forget he had a 
wife on board. ' Captain/ he screamed and 
stuttered, ^ the Government will hold you re- 
sponsible for my safety. I am the bearer of 
despatches that — ^ 

'^ ' Hold your tongue, sir ! Where is 
your lady ? we shall save hevy if possible. We 
must take our chance — a poor one, I am 
afraid. Better try to remember some prayer 
that I suppose your mother must have taught 
you, than to scream and gesticulate after that 
frantic, foolish fashion/ 

^' The boats were by this time alongside, 
and the crews in them. ' Men/ said Captain 
Frobisher, ' it is our first duty to save the 
women and the children.' 

" ' Ay, ay, sir, — and you ; we must save 

you.' 
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" * That depends upon God's wilL What 
I wish you distinctly to understand is, that 
no man or boy is allowed to enter the boats 
till every woman and child*are safe in them. 
Hold on with your boat-hooks; and should 
any man attempt to precede them, drop the 
selfish coward into the water/ 

^^ ^ Ay, ay, sir ; never fear/ 

^^^The women must each take a child 
upon her knee. Now, then, be smart and 
steady.' 

'* Under the influence of the captain's 
order to his crew, and the certainty that they 
would obey it, the embarkation of the ladies, 
the wives of the private soldiers, and the 
children, was safely and swiftly accomplished. 

^^ ^ Now, then, for as many of us as the 
boats will float. Back, sir !' he shouted to 
the attache, who rushed forward to be the 
first man saved. ^ Back ! Age before rank, 
if you please. Here, you gray-haired vete- 
ran,' he added, speaking to a sergeant, ' it is 
your first turn/ 

'^ The transfer from the mined hot deck 
went on rapidly. Lieutenant Burt, who 
could not be less than fifty, rather hung back 
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than pressed forward ; actuated^ I suppose, 
by an indefinite feeling* of shame and remorse. 

" A much younger man stepped forward 
before him. ^ No, sir ; waitm minute, if you 
please. Lieutenant Burt, it is your turn.' 

^^ Was ever insult, contumely, more nobly 
avenged ? 

^^^God bless you, sirT gasped Burt; 
^ God bless you ! Tou are a glorious fellow, 
and I a miserable fool ; but — ' 

^^ ^This is no- time for words, sir. Now, 
then V 

'^ I was the last who embarked, and there 
were seven of the youngest men still standing 
on the deck of the doomed ship, the attache 
one of them, though he could scarcely sup- 
port himself, when a preliminary explosion 
in the hold warned Captain Frobisher that 
not one moment must be lost, if the people in 
the boats were to have a chance of life. 

^^^Cast ofFP he shouted, ^ and pull for 
your lives ! You have barely, very barely, 
time to save them.' 

" * We will save you, captain,' shouted 
the crew. * We must, and will save yauJ 

" ' No, my lads, that is impossible. The 
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captain must be the last man to leave his 
ship. Push off, I say, at once, and pull 
vigorously, or all will perish. 'Begone ; and 
God bless you all.' 

^* The oars fell into the water, the men 
pulled with a will, and not, as that heroic 
man warned us, a moment too soon. We 
were not more than fifty yards from the ship 
when the Mendip blew up with a tremendous 
explosion. The boats rocked fearfully, and 
it was God's mercy that some of the spars or 
other timber of the ship, which fi*om an im- 
mense height fell into the water, did not 
strike and sink one or both of the boats. 

^^ As soon as we could breathe, we en- 
deavoured, but without hope, to ascertain if 
any of the unfortunates left on board had, 
by some miraculous accident, been saved, and 
still floated. Not one ! the remorseless sea 
had devoured all. 

^^Por ourselves, we reached theTagus in 
about six hours ; and when landed at Lisbon, 
our troubles and dangers were at an end." 



THE "ANDROMEDA." 

On the 7th of Augxist 1807, the Andro- 
meda^ Captain Gilmore, a fine barque of 
400 tons burden, left Liverpool for Que- 
bec, Lower Canada. She was chartered by 
a Mr. Robert Leister, and carried out 107 
emigrants, of whom forty-eight were agri- 
cultural labourers, nine carpenters, and three 
smiths J the tale of 107 being made up by the 
wives and children of such amongst them as 
were married. 

This emigration had been organised by 
the exertions and at the cost of Mr. Leister, 
the fourth and youngest son of a Cumberland 
farmer, one of those restless, enterprising 
Englishmen, whose ardently embraced voca- 
tion is to go forth, subdue, possess, and 
people the wildernesses of the earth, and 
to whom it is mainly owing that the 
British drum -beat ceases not throughout 
the year to salute with its reveille the rising 
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sun. He had married very early, and at 
nine-and-twenty years of ag^e was the father 
of eight children, seven boys and one girl, 
with an unclqjided prospect of being* yet 
more abundantly happy, as he, we are taug-ht 
by the highest authority, will always be who 
has his quiver full of such blessings. It is not 
surprising that Robert Leister, finding him- 
self so favoured, should anxiously cast about 
to discover the best means of preserving those 
actual and prospective God-gifts, nor that the 
transfer of himself, wife, and them to the 
New World suggested itself as the likeliest 
mode by which that desirable object could be 
attained. This had been, we are told, his 
fixed idea for* a long time; and at last, 
towards the close of the year 1805— just 
about when the echoes of the cannon of 
Trafalgar were wakening Europe from its 
stupor of despair — a very considerable legacy 
bequeathed by a female relative, consisting 
chiefly of cash in Consols, enabled him to 
carry out his idea upon a tolerably exten- 
sive scale. His intention was, it seems, to 
settle in the United States ; and desirous of 
personally ascertaining where he might locate 
VOL. n. • x 
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himself with the fairest prospect of perma- 
nent success^ he took passage in the Oneida^ 
an American packet -ship, hound for New 
York, on the 17 th of November. The voy- 
age was prosperous enough till the Oneida 
reached the latitude of New Brunswick, 
when she was overtaken by a terrific hurri- 
cane from the east -south -east. She was 
dismasted ; and it was ^^ with much joy of 
heart, and seven feet of water in the hold," 
that they at last made the British port of 
Halifax. There Mr. Leister met with per- 
sons by whom he was persuaded to visit 
Upper or Western Canada, • especially the 
country about Lake Huron, which they 
asserted to be equal^ if not superior in 
its agricultural capabilities, to any of the 
Western States of the Republic, and where 
the land, upon one sole condition, — that 
he should bring out a suflScient number 
of labourers from Europe to clear, in a 
given number of years, so many thousand 
acres, — would be transferred to him, in fee- 
simple, for nothing. Robert Leister listened 
to the voice of those charmers — Government 
agents, he afterwards knew, for the settlement 
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ofWestern Canada — ^found his way, accom- 
panied^ both officially and officiously, by 
Messrs. Umphleby and SelUs, to the Huron 
country; and finally concluded a bargain with 
the authorities for something* like one hun- 
dred thousand acres of forest in the vicinage 
of what is now the flourishing city of Lon- 
don, which city was even then mapped 
out and in embryo existence. Peculiarly 
notched trees marked out its future boun- 
daries ; the landmarks of Mr. Leister^s 
magnificent estate were equally primitive ; 
and three log-huts gave ocular evidence 
that the London of Western Canada had 
fairly budded into being. There could, in 
truth, be no question of the ultimate prospe- 
rity of a country possessing soil so richly fer- 
tile, and a climate so well suited to animal life, 
especially British animal life ; nor that those 
who could contrive to live and work whilst 
the grass grew would be able to lay with 
their bones the foundations, broad and deep, 
of delightful homesteads for their children's 
children. Mr. Robert Leister, in his journal, 
says he was quite aware of, and cheerfully 
accepted, that condition of the future, — which 
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shows^ at all events^ that he was a singularly 
self-denjong", affectionate father. 

The purchase completed^ Mr. Robert 
Leister lost no time in making his way back to 
England. Arrived at his father's place in 
the neighbourhood of Carlisle, he immediately 
set to work to hire labourers and mechanics, 
by whose exertions he hoped to realise, no 
doubt, in spite of all his disclaimers, in his 
own lifetime, magnificent results. The men 
engaged themselves for five years ; he himself 
was to supply not only necessaries during* the 
voyage, but also for those five years, and be 
at the expense of implements, tools, seeds, 
&c. At the end of the stipulated period 
of service, each emigrant would be placed in 
absolute possession of fifty fertile acres of 
cleared land and a log-house. Plimsy cob- 
web such as that sufficed, and still suflSces, to 
catch and hold bigger and, one would, d 
prioHy suppose, more sensible flies than those 
Cumberland mechanics and labourers, who 
sailed for the promised land in the hig'hest 
spirits, and with "Cheer boys, cheer!'' though 
not then written in words, singing, rioting 
gleefully through their veins. 
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Besides Mr. Robert Leister^ his wife^ 
and eight children, the cabin-passengers were 
Mrs. Anstey, a young* wife, going* out, with 
two daughters, to join her husband, a Govern- 
ment employe at Toronto. The crew num- 
bered twenty-six men and boys — rather a 
short complement for an emigrant-ship of 
so large tonnage as the Andromeda^ or 
" Dromedary,'^ as the* sailors named her, ex- 
clusive of the captain and his two sons, men 
grown, who were first- and second-mates, 
their father himself being the largest owner 
of the barque. Mr. Robert Leister s experi- 
ence in the Oneida had not been lost upon 
him. The Andromeda was furnished, at his 
instance, and partly at his cost, with two 
large extra boats. To this day, and spite of 
Government supervision, emigrant-ships are 
rarely well supplied in this particular, al- 
though boats are the only wings with which 
the crew and passengers of a foundering, dis- 
abled, or burning ship can hope to escape 
from a sea-sepulchre to safety. 

It is hardly necessary to remind the 
reader, that in 1807 England was at war ; 
and although the regular war-navy of France 
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had been so far swept from the seas that 
great sea-fights — fleets eneountering- fleets, 
squadrons opposed to squadrons — were 
things of the past, it was impossible in those 
steamless days to blockade so constantly the 
French ports, that single ships could not 
steal out, and, thanks to their admirable con- 
struction, — with the sole view to speed, — 
often pounce upon and capture British mer- 
chantmen. French privateers, moreover, 
expressly built for the service— and more 
efficient vessels, as far as ship - carpentry 
went, never floated — were numerous in the 
narrow seas ; whilst the krgest and best-ap- 
pointed would take long swoops out on the 
North Atlantic, not unfrequently venturing 
far southward ; and if not themselves taken 
by men-of-war would be sure to pick up all 
unfortunate stragglers from convoy-ships, or 
slow sailers. 

The Andromeda^ with nine other mer- 
chant-vessels, sailed under convoy of H.M.S. 
UAigle^ Captain Wolfe — a fast ship, cap- 
tured the year previously from the French, 
and added to the British navy by the same 
name. There was no more vigilant and 
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skilful officer in the service than Captain 
Wolfe ; and yet the Sapphire^ a slow-sailing* 
brig, was boarded, captured, and carried off 
by La FRchcy a French privateer, during* 
the night, a very dark one, of the 14th 
of Au^st, whilst in the North Channel, 
and at no great distance from Belfast. The 
privateer, moreover, desirous of crippling 
the vessels she could not hope to capture, 
fired repeatedly at the straggling merchant- 
men, the whereabouts of which were suffi- 
ciently marked by their binnacle -lights, 
twice hulling the Andromeday killing one 
and wounding three seamen, and inflicting 
such injury, that the barque was obliged to 
bring up in the port of Belfast to repair 
damages. Nearly three weeks were thus 
consiimed, during which Mr. Robert Leister, 
warned by the surprise of the Sapphire^ 
procured from the Government stores — by 
payment, it must be presumed — two small 
iron howitzers, a sufficient number of mus- 
kets to arm his men, and the necessary am- 
munition. Previously he had on board only 
about twenty fowling-pieces, intended for 
service in the Huron forests in pursuit of 
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game. It also occurred to him that, al- 
thoug'h it was not likely the Hm-on Indians, 
who were generally favourable to the British 
rule, would wantonly attack so large a settle- 
ment as he should be able to form at the 
outset, the possession of two pieces of artil- 
lery would be a great additional security — 
savages notoriously having a very sincere 
and wholesome dread of cannon. 

On the 6th of September the Andromsda 
continued her voyage, this time without 
convoy. For the first few days the weather 
was mild, the wind favourable, and consider- 
able progress was made. At daylight on 
the 8th, the look-out proclaimed a sail on 
the weather-bow. The stranger, whose hull 
was rising fast out of the water, was soon 
made out to be a long, low vessel, with two 
sharply raking masts — a very mischievous- 
looking craft indeed, and quite evidently 
determined upon a near, speaking acquaint- 
ance, if nothing further, with the English 
barque. Before long it was seen that she 
was full of men, and had a heavy swivel- 
gun mounted amidships. Neither Captain 
Gilmore nor Mr. Leister doubted that she 
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was a French privateer, if not a regularly 
commissioned war-vessel of that nation. An 
anxious consultation ensued, and it was re- 
solved to run for it — literally to run for it, in 
the first instance — and afterwards fight, if 
fighting could not be avoided. The French- 
man, who, disdaining* disguise, had run up a 
tricolour, was fore-and-aft rig-ged, and, upon 
a wind, would slip through the water two 
feet to the Andromeda! s one. The conditions 
would be reversed if the barque,* a square- 
rigged ship with the exception of the mizen, 
was put before the wind ; and though to do 
so would take the Andromeda out of her 
course, the wind blowing freshly from the 
south-east, it was determined without much 
hesitation to do so at once. The night would 
be long, probably dark ; and during it the 
pursuer might be dropped, or otherwise 
evaded. At all events, that mode of escape 
was worth trying. It was tried, and for a 
time it seemed with every prospect of suc- 
cess. The Frenchman,, who gave eager 
chase, rather lost than gained upon the 
Andromeda^ till about 2 p.m., when a shift 
of wind favoured her, and she soon percep- 
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tibly lessened the distance between her and 
the English barque. Night fell^ but not so 
dark as was hoped. The clouds had light- 
ened, so that the brightness of the northern 
stars rendered the pursued and the pursuer 
distinctly visible to each other. At abdut 
midnight, the Frenchman, having come up 
within cannon-shot, opened fire. It was 
then found that, in addition to the swivel - 
gun, she carried four others, eighteen-pound- 
ers at the. least, if not twenty-fours. The 
Andromeda was hulled repeatedly, whilst 
the shot from her two six-pounder how- 
itzers fell miserably short of the priva- 
teer. What could be done ? Consider the 
terrible position of Robert Leister, when 
— and no doubt at his vehement, peremptory 
instance — the expedient was resorted to 
which alone offered a chance of getting rid 
of the enemy. It was quite plain that the 
privateer would not hoard the Andromeda — 
would not sufficiently near the barque to 
give even her tiny howitzers the chance of 
being used with effect. ^^Sink or strike^' 
was the message sent by every cannon-flash 
of the privateer. Now, to strike or surren- 
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der was for Robert Leister to accept the 
utter defeat of his life. Every penny he 
possessed in the world was embarked in the 
Andromeda. The barque bore also his rich 
hopes ; and was it in man^ at all events in the 
ordinary run of men — lofty -souled heroes, 
whom one is always reading* of, but never 
shakes hands with, are quite exceptional crea- 
tions — tamely to submit to such ruin, if it 
could be avoided ? I think not ! 

The wind had risen to a gale ) there was 
a heavy sea on ; and, by consequence of the 
shift of wind, the privateer was to leeward, 
as well as — choosing* to be so — considerably 
astern. The Andromeda was, I have said, 
a strongly built vessel, of more than four 
hundred tons burden; the privateer^ the 
name of which has never been decisively 
ascertained, — she was either the Espi^Uj 
Josephine^ or Atisterlitz, all three of which 
sailed from Bordeaux, and must have foun- 
dered or been otherwise lost at sea in the 
spring" of 1807, never having been after- 
wards heard of, — the privateer could not, 
Captain Gilmore thought, be more than 
about one hundred and twenty, or from that 
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to one hundred and fifty, tons burden. Her 
scantling"^ he ako judged, was very slight, 
from her disinclination to come within the 
range of the Andromeda's popguns. That 
was the case, indeed, with the majority of 
French privateers, every thing being* made 
subordinate to lightness, and consequent 
speed. 

^^ Strike or sink !'' The Andromeda strmh 
The British ensign was lowered in token 
thereof. After that, I admit that it was dis- 
honourable, according to the axioms of legi- 
timate, honest war, to make further resist- 
ance — there can be no question of that. 
Still, " a man's a man for a' that f and if, 
seized by the throat by a merciless ruflSan 
more powerful than yourself, you, pretending 
to give up the watch and purse, find an 
opportunity of tripping his heels up, do you 
think an Oxford casuist would have much 
difficulty in proving the i^se to be a per- 
fectly justifiable one? It is true that such 
an incident and that which I am about to 
relate do not quite run upon all fours ; still 
the principle, it seems to me, is analogous in 
both cases. 
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However, the question addressed to the 
Andromeda^ and very plainly put, was, I 
repeat, '^ Strike or sink !^' The Andromeda 
struck — hauled down the Jack in token there- 
of. Whereupon the privateer ceased firing, and 
ranged up to leeward, abeam of the barque. 
The Andromeda^ not being absolutely obliged 
to do so, did not at once shorten sail or lie- 
to. That she did not, ought, however, it 
seems to me, to have excited the Frenchman's 
suspicions. Perhaps it did ; but too late. 
An order ran through the privateer com- 
mander's trumpet for his prize to lie-to, and 
send a boat with the captain on board the 
victor. 

" Ay, ay, mounseer,** was the mocking 
response of Captain Gilmore, who, however, 
|)refeiTed to board his conqueror in the 
barque herself, rather than in one of her 
boats. The helm was at once put hard-a- 
weather ; the Andromeda^ driven to bay as 
it were, turned upon the pursuer, and, with 
every sail drawing, rushed stem-on upon her 
enemy at swiftest speed. Erantic cries, 
orders, curses, arose frovd the privateer's 
officers and crew the moment they compre- 
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hended the treacherous trick resorted to by 
le perfide Anglais ; but there was no chance 
of avoiding* the collision. On came the com- 
paratively enormous mass of the Andramedaj 
tearing* with momentarily increasing* swift- 
ness through the waters^ and presently strik- 
ing* the slig'htly scantled privateer about 
midships^ literally cut her asunder^ and pass- 
ing on^ luffed as soon as possible; it was 
evident that the work was very effectually 
done. The privateer had disappeared. Two 
boats were lowered to pick up such of the 
crew, if any, as might be floating upon 
some fragment of the wreck, some loose spar, 
or by their own power of swimming; but 
not one was found. The operation of lower- 
ing boats under such circumstances is a 
tedious and dangerous one — or rather, was 
a tedious and dangerous one; it is quickly 
done now — and, I have said, there was a 
wild sea on. 

The Frenchman had been disposed of; 
but the far mightier elements could not be so 
rebuked and silenced. The wind continued to 
rise, and again veering towards the south- 
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cast, drove, in its terapest-fury, the Andro- 
meda still farther out of her course. 

The privateer's shot had in one instance, 
it was found, struck the Andromeda between 
wind and water ; the stem-post had been 
loosened, the barque leaked fearfully; and 
it was necessary to keep the pumps in con- 
stant action. The weathei; was so thick, that 
no observation was possible ; and where she 
might actually be, or whither driving, was 
problematical. To swift destruction, it was 
soon but too apparent. Towards the close 
of the second day after the sinking* of the 
French privateer, an electric storm broke 
upon the unfortunate emigrant-ship; the 
mainmast was splintered, destroyed; the 
second-mate, one of Captain Gilmore's sons, 
and James Turner, a smith, were killed. 
After t\mj\he Andromeda made water so fast, 
that it became evident that the only resource, 
unless some port were speedily made, — and 
this was a forlorn hope, — would be the boats ; 
and boats could hardly live in that furious 
sea. Happily, the violence of the wind 
abated ; and though it could scarcely be ej[- 
pected that any exertion or device could keep 
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shore^ his carpenters might soon render hei 
sufficiently sea-worthy to sail through the 
Belleisle Strait into the Gulf of Saint Law- 
pence. At all events, the cargo, stores, &c. 
would be saved. The boats, if the AndrO" 
meda were past repair, would safely convey 
passengers and crew to Newfoundland, or 
other civilised portion of British America, 
where a vessel could be obtained to fetch off 
all that had been left behind. Every exer- 
tion, consequently, was made to keep the 
Andromeda from going down, — Leister tak- 
ing his turn at the pumps with the rest ; and 
on the morning of the 13th of September, 
which rose bright and clear, land was de- 
cried about four leagues off to the south- 
westward. Captain Gilmore believed it to be 
Belle Island, at the entrance of the strait 
of that name ; but the observation first 
taken, and subsequent ones, must have been 
incorrectly calculated — the land seen being 
really part of the Labrador coast, some hun- 
dred miles westward of Belle Island. The 
Andromeda, in fact, had entered and sailed 
some distance up Davis's Strait, and was 
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slowly approaching the desolate north-west- 
em coast of Labrador. 

Stilly land was land, desolate as it mig'ht 
be: the pulse of hope agtiin beat hig'h 
on board the unlucky emigrant-ship, and 
boats were manned to accelerate the slow 
progress of the barque by towing. 

This had some eflfect ; but the shore was 
still at least two leagues distant, when a gale 
arose with a suddenness as common in those 
high latitudes as in the tropics, though 
rarely so fierce and violent. It did not require 
a violent gale to send the already sinking 
Andromeda to the bottom. There was barely 
time, long as the catastrophe had been ex- 
pected and prepared for, to take to the boats 
before the barque made her final plunge. 
Every one was, however, safely taken off — 
a large quantity of provisions had been se- 
cured, as well as a number of implements 
and tools — and about three hours afterwards, 
all but one of the boats shot safely into a 
comparatively sheltered inlet, some miles 
westward of Cape Webeck. After enduring 
many hardships, the survivors got safely to 
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St. John^S; Newfoundland ; and Mr. Leister 
finally established himself as a farmer^ though 
on a more modest scale than he had intended^ 
in the vicinage of London, Canada West 
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THE END. 
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